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THE early ages of the Church have a charm as strong as it 
is natural for all men to whom Christianity is something more 
than a name. To many minds they suggest the pleasing vision 
of a time in which the battle of creeds, the rivalry of sects, and 
the bitter enmities of zealous partizans, were unknown—a time 
when Christianity was flowing fresh and clear from its Foun- 
tain-head, unpolluted by the impurities which have mingled 
themselves with its waters during their course through the 
centuries. To others, who look back upon that far-off past not 
so much for the gratification of sentiment or to contemplate 
the creation of a pious fancy, as with a desire to ascertain the 
actual characteristics of the period in which the new religion 
was established, the influences by which its early adherents 
were affected, and the dangers to which they were exposed— 
to such the first centuries of the Church’s history will have a 
different, but a deeper, because a more rational, interest. Never 
before has this interest made itself so manifest as in our own 
day, and at no other time have such painstaking efforts been 
made to obtain a clear and intelligible view of the obscurest 
portion of the history of our religion. In proof of this, it is 
needful only to refer to the works associated with the Tiibin- 
gen school and the literature to which they have given rise. 
Every known writing which could be supposed to throw light 
upon the period under debate has been eagerly examined and 
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made to yield up its evidence in support of some theory or in 
aid of its refutation. No doubt mistakes have been made and 
too hasty judgments formed. Conclusions, which a few years 
since were regarded as all but, if not quite, final and indispu- 
table, are now upheld only in a much modified form or are 
abandoned altogether by many who formerly accepted them in 
their integrity. But, be their conclusions final or not, the 
works of such men as Baur, Schwegler, Zeller and Hilgenfeld, 
have been of incalculable service in awakening and stimulating 
attention to this important subject. 

It would be out of place here to enter upon any discussion 
of the theory* defended by Baur and his followers, that the 
history of primitive Christianity is the history of the opposi- 
tion of Ebionitism to Paulinism, an opposition which gradu- 
ally toned down and was finally merged in the unity of the 
Catholic Church. Those to whom the discussions connected 
with this theory are familiar, will remember how prominent 
a part is played in them by the work to which this essay is 
devoted. It is in the Clementine literature that the hostility 
to Paul finds for itself fullest expression, and that Peter is 
most obviously extolled at the expense of his (supposed) rival. 
Peter is here represented as the true Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and it is he who comes off victorious from a conflict + with his 
opponent at Antioch, the scene of the famous rebuke adminis- 
tered by his fellow-apostle, as reported by the latter. Cle- 
ment, known to us as the fellow-labourer of Paul, is in these 
writings represented as Peter’s firm friend, and the false apos- 
tle’s determined foe. In a word, Peter is extolled as the 
champion of a Judaized, or, more accurately, of an Essenic 
Christianity, and Paul is caricatured as an artful, unscrupulous 





* See Zeller, “ Vortrige und Abhandlungen,” p. 365; also the essays on the 
Tiibingen School and on F. C. Baur, passim. 

+ It is not meant by this that, according to the Homilist, Peter and his oppo- 
nent (Simon Magus) meet face to face at Antioch. On the contrary, Simon’s 
influence over the people of Antioch is represented as already destroyed before Peter 
reaches the city, but by a plan put into execution at Peter’s instigation and by one 
of his immediate followers. The particulars of what transpired at Antioch in this 
connection are given at the close of Hom. xx. 
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magician—in each case alike without regard to historical accu- 
racy. Much, however, as the Clementine Homilies and Recog- 
nitions have been discussed by the authors mentioned above 
and by others, it cannot be said that agreement, save as to 
their general scope and tendency, has been arrived at in regard 
to the teaching of their contents. It is the more important, 
therefore, to pursue such an investigation with care; and 
restricting it for the present to the Homilies, this essay offers 
an analysis of their contents and a detailed examination of the 
system of doctrine and church-life they were intended to teach. 

One or two preliminary questions naturally suggest them- 
selves—the first as to the place, and the second as to the time, 
to which the composition of the Homilies should be referred. 

That they were written at Rome and for Romans there can 
be little doubt. This appears from the fact that Peter is repre- 
sented as journeying to the metropolis, from the references 
made to Cesar, and from the prominence given to Clement.* 
Only at Rome would that name have sufficient interest or carry 
weight enough to warrant the author in using it to obtain 
currency for his work, and in assigning to Clement the impor- 
tant part which he plays in the narrative. 

The question of date, however, is more difficult to decide— 
a difficulty attested by the disagreement among critics, some 
of whom assign the Homilies to the middle of the second cen- 
tury, others to the end of that century, and others again to the 
beginning of the third century or even later. We, for our 
part, are inclined to adopt the earliest date, and to assign the 
Homilies approximately to the year 150 A.D. 

That they cannot belong to a much earlier period is shown 
by the unmistakable polemic against Marcion contained in 
them ; that they must not be placed much later seems to be 








* There can be little doubt that the author of the Clementines, intentionally or 
unintentionally, identifies the Clement mentioned in Phil. iv. 3, with Clemens 
Romanus, to whom the Epistles to the Corinthians are ascribed. That these Cle- 
ments were quite distinct personages seems to be beyond dispute. (See “Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera,” edited by Gebhardt, Harnack and Zahn, 1875, pp. Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii. ) 
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indicated by the fact that the author, in advocating an epis- 
copal form of church government, does not venture to speak of 
a bishop of Rome, or to bring Peter, the bishop-maker, to Rome. 
Now we know from the newly-discovered and complete text* 
of the so-called+ Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
that at the date at which it was written, (about) 150 A.D., 
there was at Rome no bishop in the Old-Catholic sense of the 
term, i.e. as distinct from and superior to the presbyters. Twice 
in chap. xvii. of that work, reference is made to the presbyters 
as the authorities in the Church to whom obedience is due and 
as the source of instruction for believers, but nowhere does the 
author make allusion to an ’Exicxoros. A few years, however, 
after the datet of this Epistle (or Homily), a bishop of Rome 
does make his appearance in the Passover controversy in the 
person of Anicetus (about A.D. 160), and from this time on, 
though not earlier, episcopacy at Rome is an established fact. 
Had the episcopal system, therefore, already taken root at 
Rome when the Homilist wrote, he would certainly have shown 
that the bishopric could trace its foundation back to Peter 
himself; but being precluded from doing this, he only ventures 
to say that the apostle was on his way to the metropolis, and 
leaves it to his readers to infer what would have taken place 
had Peter reached the goal of his journey. 

That there existed at Rome towards the end of the first half 
of the second century a party desirous of adopting an epis- 
copal form of Church constitution, is abundantly shown by 
passages in the “Pastor of Hermas.” There we find, in all 





* This text was discovered at Constantinople in the library of the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and was published at the close of 1875, the editor being Philotheos 
Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serre. Six 1issing chapters of the First Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and the latter half of the Second Epistle, are now 
recovered and made known by this most fortunate and valuable discovery. 

+ We say “so-called,” for the Second Epistle turns out to be a Homily, and 
not an Epistle. This is clear from the chapter (xvii.) to which reference has been 
made. Those who are addressed are there exhorted to believe, &c. not only “now 
. . « . but also when they go home.” See also note by Bryennios, p. 138, note 3. 

t Harnack says (Schiirer’s Theologische Literaturzeitung, 19 Feb., 1876): “The 
Second Epistle of Clement is historically comprehensible only if its composition be 
placed rather before than after the middle of the 2nd century.” 
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three books—Visiones, Mandata and Similitudines—traces of 
a struggle for the supremacy among the officers of the Church. 
Thus in Vis. iii. 9, these officers are represented as loving the 
first seats, and as striving with one another (as we may infer) 
for the supreme authority. But in Mand. xi. it is more plain 
to what the writer refers. “Audi nunc et de spiritu terrestri, 
vacuo et fatuo, virtutem non habente. Primum autem hunc 
homo putatur spiritum habere; exaltat enim se et vult primam 
cathedram habere, et improbus est et verbosus,” &e. And, 
again, Simil. viii. 7 alludes to the same desire for supremacy 
on the part of some in the Church: “ At vero hi, qui virides 
quidem virgas, sed scissuras habentes tradiderunt, fideles sem- 
per fuerunt et boni, sed habentes inter se quamdam invidiam 
et zelum de principatu et dignitate. Verum omnes hujusmodi 
insipientes sunt et fatui, qui habent inter se emulationem de 
principatu.” 

That the presbyterial should thus give place to a monarchic 
system of church government was most natural, and we may 
be sure that the change which the author of the “Pastor of 
Hermas” feared and tried to avert was helped on in no small 
degree by the danger into which the churches were thrown 
about the middle of the second century by the spread of 
Gnostic heresies. The need would be felt in each community 
of Christians to which the heretical doctrines found their way, 
of having some chief authority who might be regarded as the 
repository of the true tradition, and to whom the final appeal 
might be made in matters of dispute. Nowhere would this 
need be more strongly felt than in Rome. Rome naturally 
attracted to herself all who wished to gain for their doctrines 
something more than a local notoriety. Thither found their 
way men of all shades of opinion—Marcion, as well as the 
writer of the Homilies ; and, amid the conflict of opinions, that 
which a few years previously had been the object merely of 
petty personal ambition became an absolute necessity for the 
Church, viz., that one man should be invested with special 
authority and power, and that he should represent in his per- 
son the unity of the brotherhood. To what period, then, can 
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we more appropriately assign the Homilies—a work strenu- 
ously advocating the “monarchic” system of church govern- 
ment, and professedly adducing apostolic authority in its sup- 
port—than to that shortly preceding the appointment of the 
first bishop of Rome? 

But welcome as the work would be at that time on the 
ground of its support of monarchic views in general, it had 
another claim to the consideration of the Christian community 
at Rome. Nothing is more certain than that from a very early 
period in its existence the Roman church assumed a superior- 
ity over other churches. It was the church of the metropolis, 
and as such would no doubt be regarded with some measure 
of peculiar respect. But in addition to this, it was the only 
one of the churches of the Western world which claimed an 
apostolic foundation. On that ground it assumed to be for 
the West what the church of Jerusalem once claimed to be for 
the East, the fountain-head of true Christian doctrine—a con- 
sideration which would of itself naturally tend to enhance the 
church’s view of its own importance. Thus we find in the 
(First) Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians—a work belong- 
ing to the last decade of the first century—the church at 
Rome asserting its authority even at that early date to meddle 
in the affairs of its sister-churches. The Corinthians are 
bidden to beware of disobeying Clement’s injunctions, and are 
warned that disobedience will involve serious danger (chap. 
lix.);* and finally a deputation of trusty men is mentioned, who 
are sent to enforce the views of the author upon the refractory 
Corinthians (chap. lxiii.). Now, in entire harmony with this 
assumption of superiority on the part of the church at Rome, 
the Homilist represents the church at Jerusalem as exercising 
authority over all other churches, and all bishops or presbyters 
as subordinate to James, the bishop of Jerusalem. We say 
that this is in harmony with the claims set up by the church in 
Rome, because at the time when the Homilist wrote, the church 
at Jerusalem had ceased to be of any account, and the autho- 





* Bryennios’ edition. 
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rity which it had once possessed, but was then unable to exercise, 
would most naturally be taken up and wielded by the church 
of the metropolis. This seems to be what was in the writer's 
mind when he speaks of James and shows the dignity of his 
position by making even Peter submissive to his behests. Apart 
from this, there would be little or no meaning in introducing 
the name and speaking of the authority of the chief pastor of 
the church at Jerusalem, for the Barkochba insurrection and 
the building of Elia Capitolina had effectually scattered the 
band of Jewish Christians once forming that church, and had 
destroyed for ever their power and prestige. Persecuted by 
the fierce insurrectionists because they were Christians, driven 
from the holy city by the Romans because they were Jews, 
these Jewish Christians in their low estate could no longer 
pretend to dictate to the Gentile churches. In the East there 
was no one church with paramount claims to succeed to the 
position which Jerusalem had occupied; but in the West 
there was Rome, standing alone, without a rival; and the 
church in Rome, as we have seen, was both willing and eager 
to assume the prerogatives which formerly had been exercised, 
as of right, by the church at Jerusalem. A work in which 
these prerogatives are emphasized could not but seem timely 
if appearing at Rome about the middle of the second century. 

Upon these grounds we assign the Homilies to A.D. 150 
as the year in which they were most probably composed. The 
matter is, however, one which cannot be finally and absolutely 
decided with our present sources of information, and no date 
can be suggested with more than a limited degree of certainty 
as to its accuracy. 

But it may be urged with apparent plausibility that a work 
which is on the very face of it a fiction—which no one can 
for a moment suppose to have come from the hand of Clement, 
or to give a faithful and accurate account of the sayings and 
doings of the Apostle Peter—could surely find no favour or 
credence even in Rome, however much it might harmonize 
with the tendencies of the church in that city. 

To this it is sufficient to reply that we must not judge of 
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the second century by our own. The uncritical Christians of 
that age, who were dependent mainly upon tradition, and, so 
far as we know, had as yet no recognized collection of authori- 
tative writings by which to guage new works pretending to 
embody apostolic teaching,—these were not the men to cast 
doubt and suspicion upon any work which coincided with 
their opinions and met their requirements. The men who, a 
few years after the establishment of episcopacy in their midst, 
could accept the statement of the “Muratorian Fragment,’* 
that the “ Pastor of Hermas” was written while Pius occupied 
the chair of the church in Rome, would hardly hesitate to 
acknowledge a work because it converted the Pauline Clement 
into the devoted follower of a Judaizing Peter. A church 
which in the latter half of the second century was ready to 
trace back an unbroken line of bishops to Peter+ and Paul as 
the founders of the See, would not easily be scandalized, espe- 
cially if any work presented to it professed to be backed up 
by apostolic authority. We need, therefore, scarcely trouble 
ourselves with Dean Mansel’s doubt as to “whether the 
author had any intention of passing it [the Homilies] off as 
a genuine production of Clement.”’t To speak, however, as 
he does of the Clementines as a “romance,” is misleading, for 
there is not the slightest indication that the Homilist intended 
his work to be regarded in any other light than as a record 
of historical fact. If it be objected that we thus accuse our 
author of a highly immoral proceeding—of a daring attempt 
to falsify tradition—we have only to turn to the last Homily 
to discover that the Homilist did not place truthfulness very 
high in the scale of the virtues. There (Hom. xx.) the blame- 
less Peter, the model of all that is good and Christian (or, as 
the author would say, “ Jewish”), is represented as inciting an 
old man to utter a whole string of falsehoods in order to bring 
about the discomfiture of the arch-heretic, Simon Magus. If, 
then, the “lord” of the Homilist could be conceived as doing 








* See Hilgenfeld, “Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” 
1875, p. 89, &e. 


+ Irenexus, Adv. Her. III. 3, 2. ~ Mansel, “‘ The Gnostic Heresies,” p. 221. 
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evil that good might come, the “servant” would not feel him- 
self precluded from adopting a similar course. 

That such a work as the Homilies could be produced in the 
second century must appear to all who consider it a most sug- 
gestive and significant fact, because it throws light upon the 
credulity, no less than upon the internal condition, of the com- 
munities which were known to the writer. Significant, too, 
is the fact, that within an hundred years of his death there 
appears at Rome, the scene of his martyrdom, a work in which 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles is not merely opposed on 
points of doctrine, but is represented as the bitterest and most 
unscrupulous enemy of the religion he was the foremost to 
avow and the boldest to defend. That Paul’s teaching should 
be forgotten, as it was, very rapidly, is not surprising ; he wrote 
many “things hard to be understood,” especially hard to those 
who were strangers to the Law and its teaching. Hence, as 
Zeller* well points out, the simplicity of the Jewish-Christian 
doctrines as compared with those taught by Paul, told largely 
in favour of the former, and we are little astonished to find 
Christianity in the second century tending to become only a 
new form of legalism. But what may well surprise us is the 
unrelenting hate of that Jewish faction, which, not content 
with thwarting and saddening a noble life, continued its attacks 
with yet greater virulence upon the dead. We are thus helped 
in some measure to understand how keen was the opposition 
with which Paul had during his lifetime to contend. 

It should perhaps be noticed here that the name of Paul 
does not occur anywhere in the Homilies, but it is abundantly 
evident that he is attacked under the guise of the magician 
Simon. Peter’s enemy, the man who depends upon visions, 
and not upon personal intercourse, for his knowledge of Jesus, 
must be none other than Paul. But, be it observed, the magi- 
cian is made to play more roles than one, and it is sometimes 
a little difficult to know in which of his characters he is sup- 





* “Vortrage und Abhandlungen,” p. 242. 
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posed to present himself. That he does, however, at times 
personate the Apostle Paul is beyond doubt, and is especially 
worthy of remark. 

The difficult literary question as to the relationship one to 
another of the Clementine writings, we do not propose to dis- 
cuss here in detail. Such a discussion, to be at all adequate 
to the subject, would require to be extended to considerable 
length, and it is more than doubtful if any satisfactory conclu- 
sions could be obtained. The works on the Clementines of 
Hilgenfeld and Uhlhorn are devoted mainly to the question 
whether priority is to be given to the Homilies or to the Re- 
cognitions. Hilgenfeld* gives the priority to the Recognitions, 
and holds that they again embody other and older writings, 
notably the Kijpvypa Teérpov. 

Uhlhorn+ takes the opposite view, and believes the Recog- 
nitions to be an altered edition of the Homilies. He further 
tries to show that the original work upon which the Clemen- 
tine writings in their present form are based must be referred 
to the sects of Eastern Syria. 

Ritschl, in the first edition of his “Entstehung der Altka- 
tholischen Kirche,” supported the view propounded by Hilgen- 
feld ; but in the second edition (1857) he abstained} from any 
argument on the subject, because of the complications in which 
it has become involved by the controversy carried on between 
Hilgenfeld and Uhlhorn. 

Schliemann’s work,§ which preceded those just mentioned, 
does not deal with the literary question at any length, but it 
is clearly at one with Uhlhorn in ascribing priority to the 
Homilies. 





* Hilgenfeld, “Die Clementinischen Recognitionem und Homilien nach ihrem 
Drsprung und Inhalt dargestellt,” 1848. 

+ Uhlhorn, “Die Homilien und Recognitionem des Clemens Rom. nach ihrem 
Ursprung und Inhalt dargestellt,” 1854. 

t See Ritschl, “ Die Entstehung,” &c, 2nd ed., p. 264, note 1. 

§ Schliemann, “Die Clementinen nebst den verwandten Schriften und der 
Ebionitismus,” 1844, 
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The latest book on the subject, which we have met with, is 
by Lehmann,* and is an attempt to show how the views of 
Hilgenfeld and Uhlhorn may be combined. 

We must content ourselves here with stating with all brevity 
what appears to be the most plausible view of the matter. 
The resemblance of the Homilies to the Recognitions is such 
as to indicate that the one work is in the main a revision and 
modification of the other. But it is quite possible, though this 
cannot be absolutely proved, that both draw from some com- 
mon and older work ; and if so, it is not improbable that the 
Recognitions, though composed somewhat later, reproduce in 
parts that other work more faithfully than the Homilies. That 
the Recognitions do date from a later period, though probably 
not later by more than a few years, seems to be borne out by 
the fact that we find in them in regard to some points, eg. the 
relation of Judaism to Christianity, greater agreement with 
what was later on the orthodox view than in the Homilies. 
This advance towards harmony with the tenets of the Old- 
Catholic Church also accounts for the greater circulation+ of 
the Recognitions than of the Homilies. Did we possess the 
original of the Recognitions, the matter might be somewhat 
simplified, for it is difficult to say how much license the Latin 
translator, Rufinus, may have allowed himself. Certainly the 
quotations from the Gospels, in several cases in which the 
same quotation occurs in both works, are given with more 
accuracy in the Recognitions, and this may be due entirely to 
the translator. But the whole question is, for our present pur- 
pose, of no great moment. It is sufficient to say here that it 
appears more difficult to account for the Homilies as a revision 
of the Recognitions, than to account for the Recognitions as a 
modified version of the Homilies. Both works are remarkable 
productions of the period to which they belong; but it will 
hardly be denied that of the two the Homilies contain more 
that is striking and suggestive, that they have the more strongly 





* J. Lehmann, “Die Clementinischen Schriften mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
ihr literarisches Verhiltniss,” 1869. . 
+ See Schliemann, “ Die Clementinen,”’ &., pp. 127, 128, § x. 
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marked individuality. It is on this account that we desire 
to examine the Homilies, as being a remarkable composition, 
throwing some light upon the tendencies and characteristics 
of a period which still remains enveloped in much obscurity. 
What Schwegler* has said of the “ Acts of the Apostles” may 
be applied with more truth to this work: “On the whole, then, 
the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ has the value of an historical docu- 
ment only for that time, those conditions and that situation, to 
which it owes its origin, and in this view it certainly justifies 
very important inferences.” In like manner, the Clementines 
help us to judge what were the influences the author found at 
work in the community for which he wrote, and we shall see 
how he sought to mediate between opposing parties, and to 
provide a theological system which he hoped might prove the 
basis of a union. To heathenism of all kinds he naturally 
offers uncompromising opposition, and towards the Gnosticism 
of Marcion he takes up a like position ; yet to those who had 
leanings towards Gnosticism in general he offers a Gnostic 
system of his own. He favours the position of Jewish Chris- 
tians by contending that Christianity is but Judaism, purged 
from the errors which had crept into and distorted it ; while, 
on the other hand, he conciliates Gentile believers by dispens- 
ing with the rite of circumcision, and by representing Peter as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. In a word, the author becomes, 
so far as parties inside the Church are concerned, “all things 
to all men,” if perchance he may thereby unite all, and avert 
such dangers as he saw to be threatening Christianity in 
general, and such especially as affected Jewish Christians in 
particular. 

From these general observations we pass on to give an ana- 
lysis of the contents of the work.t The two letters which are 





* Schwegler, ‘“ Das nachapostolische Zeitalter,” Vol. II. p. 115. 

+ Ip preparing this essay I have used the text of the Homilies edited by Dressel, 
1853. It is hardly necessary to observe that until Dressel’s discovery of the 
“Codex Ottobonianus,” nearly the half of Hom. xix. and the whole of Hom. xx. 
were missing. In giving quotations from the Homilies, I have in most instances 
availed myself of the translation published in Clark’s “ Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library,” under the editorship of Dr. Roberts and Dr. Donaldson. 
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prefixed to the Homilies purport to be, the one from Peter to 
James, the bishop of Jerusalem, the other from Clement to 
James. The connection between these letters and the Homilies 
is, however, still a disputed question. Schliemann* thinks 
that both belong to the Homilies, and are intended not only to 
lend weight and authority to that work, but also mutually to 
support each other. Hilgenfeld+ holds that the letters come 
from two distinct authors, and that they refer to two separate 
works, and. denies that the Epistle of Peter to James can have 
any connection with the Homilies. Uhlhorn,} on the contrary, 
urges, as we think, with much force, reasons for believing that 
the Epistle of Peter to James is intended to stand as prologue 
to the Homilies, and that the Epistle of Clement to James has 
a similar relationship to the Recognitions. That this latter 
Epistle does not belong to the Homilies seems to be clear, 
partly because we miss in it characteristic peculiarities of style, 
and also because it contains one passage (that relating to the 
installation of Clement as bishop of Rome) which is evidently 
a close imitation of Hom. iii. 60. On the other hand, the letter 
of Peter to James agrees well both with the style and the dog- 
matic position of the Homilies, and we may therefore venture 
to assume, without entering into a fuller discussion of the 
question, that it was designed by our author to stand as the 
introduction to his work. 

The letter seems to be intended to suggest to readers the 
idea that the Homilies which follow contain, so far as they 
go, Peter's real teaching, which was and had often been mis- 
represented by slanderers— and furthermore to leave the 
impression that the author has not told all he knows, since 
the full accounts of Peter's discourse are committed only to a 
select few, and must not be made known to the public at 
large. The letter contains merely a request that James would 
commit Peter's writings to the keeping of trusty men, who 
might be relied upon to interpret them aright. Following this 





* “Die Clementinen,” &., pp. 80-—85. 


t “Die Clem. Recog.,” &c., pp. 26—44. t “Die Homilien,” &c., p. 78 £. 
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letter is an account of the steps taken by James to carry out 
the wishes of his co-apostle. The elders are summoned toge- 
ther, and James tells them the purport of Peter’s communi- 
cation. He then states the qualifications of the man who can 
be entrusted with the precious documents: he must not only 
be a tried man, but he must also be circumcised (a qualifica- 
tion not specified by Peter); he must take an oath of fidelity 
to his trust; and finally he is to receive the writings but part 
at a time. The elders agree to the conditions proposed by 
their leader, thank God for giving them such a bishop, and 
then (the narrative continues) “we rose up and prayed to the 
God and Father of all,” &c. The use of the first person in this 
last sentence is very remarkable. Its effect is to lead us to 
suppose that the account of the proceedings at Jerusalem is 
given by an eye-witness, by a member of that primitive church 
which might be supposed to be best able to know what was 
true Christian teaching and what not. Thus, as it seems to 
us, some light is thrown upon the connection between Peter’s 
letter, the “ Contestatio,” and the Homilies. That letter and 
the report of James’ speech are to bear independent witness 
to the importance of those discourses of which the Homilies 
are the epitome. It is worthy of notice that while in the body 
of the work Peter is represented as using a Gentile as his 
amanuensis, here in the preface James will entrust only the 
“circumcised” with matters of importance and confidence. 
Would it not seem as though our author here gives expression 
to his own deeply-rooted preference for Jewish Christians—a 
preference which would lead him, did expediency permit, to 
surround Peter as well as James with believers of the circum- 
cision? As this cannot be, he contents himself with giving a 
momentary glimpse of that primitive church in which, if Gen- 
tiles were found at all, they at any rate occupied no positions 
of influence or importance, and in which the authority of the 
bishop, now beginning to be recognized by the church of the 
West, was submissively and cheerfully acknowledged by all. 
Hom. i. In the first Homily, Clement tells us how he was 
first brought into contact with Peter. From his youth up he 
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had been perplexed with questionings to which he could obtain 
no satisfactory answers from the philosophers. At length he 
decided to go to Egypt to consult the necromancers of that 
country, that so his mind might be set at rest as to the immor- 
tality of the soul. Before this plan could be put into exe- 
cution, the report reached Rome that a wonder-worker had 
appeared among the Jews, proclaiming among them the king- 
dom of the invisible God. Six months later, Clement heard 
more particulars about this new teacher and his doctrine, and 
determined to go to Juda himself, that he might inquire into 
the matter. He is borne by adverse winds to Alexandria, 
where he falls in with Barnabas,* and receives from him in- 
struction in the new faith. Barnabas soon leaves Alexandria, 
and Clement follows him as rapidly as he can to Caesarea 
Stratonis, where he is introduced to Peter, “the most esteemed 
disciple of the man who had appeared in Judea.” Peter 
invites Clement to become his travelling companion, that so 
he may be thoroughly indoctrinated with the truth, listening to 
the addresses which are to be delivered from city to city till the 
goal of the apostle’s journey, Rome, is reached. Clement con- 
curs, and Peter proceeds fo give his new disciple a discourse 
on the Prophet of Truth, who had appeared to deliver men 
from the results of their wickedness, and to let in upon them 
the light of heaven. The Prophet shows men things as they 
are, and gives them the certainty they cannot otherwise obtain. 
Clement is fully won over to the new faith by Peter, and is 
commissioned by the apostle to write out the discourse he had 
heard for transmission to James. 

Hom. ii. Next morning he receives from Peter further in- 
struction about the Prophet of Truth, to whom men ought to 
trust themselves as to an infallible guide. The doctrine of that 
prophet is, “that there is one God, whose work the world is ; 
who, being altogether righteous, will certainly at some time 


* It is noteworthy that Clement is instructed in Christian truth by Barnabas, 
the man from whom Paul parted company, and between whom and the apostle 
there was probably some more serious cause of disagreement (known to the early 
Church, though unknown to us) than the trifling matter relating to Mark. 
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letter is an account of the steps taken by James to carry out 
the wishes of his co-apostle. The elders are summoned toge- 
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which might be supposed to be best able to know what was 
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render to every one according to his deeds.” All the principles 
of the universe God has divided into pairs, eg. heaven and 
earth, day and night, &c. Man he has made self-controlling, 
with the ability to be either righteous or unrighteous. Now 
in the rest of creation the better precedes that which is infe- 
rior—e.g. the heavens are first created, then the earth ; but in 
the history of humanity the process is reversed, and from the 
first parents onwards the worse comes first and the better after- 
wards—e.g. first Cain, then Abel, &c.—first John the Baptist, 
then Christ—first Simon Magus, then Peter. Clement ex- 
presses a wish to know more about the magician, and receives 
a full account of him from two young men who once belonged 
to the company of Simon’s followers. In this account Simon 
is represented as an ambitious Samaritan, who studied at 
Alexandria, became skilful in magic, and finally gave himself 
out to be a power greater than the Creator. At one time he 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, and in fact he became the 
Baptist’s successor. He works miracles, but in doing so he 
is, unlike Christ, actuated by no feeling of compassion for 
mankind. Peter is about to meet this magician in public 
debate, and proceeds to prepare Clement's mind for a right 
understanding of the matters to be discussed, by telling him 
that the Scriptures have been falsified, and that their falsifi- 
cation has been permitted in order that the fidelity of men to 
their Maker may be tested. It was with a view to this that 
the Master said, “Be ye good money-changers,” separating 
what is true from what is false. Against God and just men, 
therefore, we must believe nothing bad, even on the authority 
of Scripture—e.g. Adam did not sin, Noah never drank to 
excess, and so on. 

Hom. iii. On the following day Peter informs his attendants 
that Simon has changed the subject of the debate, and is going 
to argue that the Scriptures teach polytheism. That the Scrip- 
tures do admit of such an argument, Peter does not deny ; but 
he asserts that all passages which lend support to any but a 
monotheistic conception of God have been inserted into Holy 
Writ by the evil one, whose office it is to find out and destroy 
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such as are ready to accept untrue teaching in respect of the 
Deity. The only infallible guide to the truth is the Prophet 
of Truth, who knows all things, and, unlike false prophets, 
speaks in clear, intelligible words, and has the prophetic spirit 
not spasmodically, but as a permanent possession. Those who 
teach error would find no credence did men rightly understand 
the doctrine of pairs. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that the first man was created in the likeness of God, 
and therefore possessed the Divine Spirit, and was entirely 
free from sin. He has re-appeared in different forms and 
under different names, proclaiming the truth, but in his own 
time he will receive the reward of his labours and obtain 
eternal rest. Along with the primal man, Adam, was created 
another being of much inferior nature, who is the source of 
false prophecy. “The male is wholly truth, the female wholly 
falsehood. But he who is born of the male and the female, in 
some things speaks truth, in some falsehood.” Hearing that 
the time has arrived for the disputation with Simon to com- 
mence, Peter goes forth, and, greeting the assembly with a 
salutation of peace, urges his hearers to follow that manner of 
life which is pleasing to God, that so they may obtain peace. 
God is the bestower of all good, and it is but right that man 
should acknowledge his Maker, and refuse to admit that any 
being shares the Creator’s throne. Simon hereupon accuses 
Peter of imposing upon the people by teaching them that there 
is but one God, not Gods, in opposition to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. According to these Scriptures, urges Simon, the Creator 
is subject to passions and characterized by defects not compa- 
tible with the nature of the Highest God. To this Peter replies 
that the passages adduced by Simon in support of his position 
“were not written by a prophetic hand.” The teaching of 
Christ forms a test by which we may find out what in the 
Scriptures is true and what false—thus, e.g. Christ says that 
heaven and earth shall pass away, but not one jot or tittle 
shall fail from the Law. Now heaven and earth still endure, 
but sacrifices, &c., have passed away, showing that they were 
not true ordinances of God. 
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After three days’ discussion, Simon runs away to Tyre. 
Peter sees the advisability of pursuing his enemy, but first he 
has to make arrangements for the church at Cesarea. He 
calls the faithful together, and after pointing out the benefits 
accruing to a community from a monarchic form of govern- 
ment, nominates Zaccheus as his successor. Peter then expa- 
tiates upon the special duties, responsibilities and hopes of 
bishops. It belongs to the bishop to command, to the congre- 
gation to obey; to disobey the bishop is to disobey Christ. 
That he may be free from worldly care, the congregation should 
make provision for the bodily necessities of their bishop, and 
he is to be assisted in the discharge of the functions of his 
office by elders and deacons. 

Obliged himself to tarry for a few days at Cesarea, Peter 
sends forward Clement and two others, that they may learn 
what Simon is doing at Tyre, and report accordingly. 

Hom. iv. Arrived at Tyre, Clement and his friends learn 
that Simon has made a great impression upon the people of 
the town, and has persuaded them that Peter is a dangerous 
magician. Next morning comes news that Simon has gone on 
to Sidon, leaving behind him at Tyre three of his followers, 
one of whom, Appion, is known to Clement. The remainder 
of Hom. iv., and the whole of Homs. v. and vi. are taken up 
with conversations between Clement and Appion and Appion’s 
friends on the subject of religion. Clement justifies his depar- 
ture from the creed of his fathers, and dwells upon the demo- 
ralizing tendency of heathen mythologies. There is little that 
is specially worthy of note in these conversations, which are 
brought to a close by the arrival of Peter. The apostle stays 
but a few days at Tyre, and then passes on to Sidon. At both 
towns he delivers addresses, heals those who had been smitten 
with diseases by Simon, founds churches, and appoints bishops. 
The burden of his teaching is, that men should believe in the 
one God, follow the precepts of the Prophet of Truth, be bap- 
tized, abstain from the use of animal food, live purely, and, 
finally, do to others as they would that others should do to 
them. From Sidon, Peter goes to Beyrout, and thence to Tri- 
polis, where he makes a stay of three months’ duration. 
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Hom. viii. He finds that Simon has again fled at his approach. 
The people of Tripolis displaying great anxiety to hear him, 
Peter takes occasion to remark that the “call” to hear the truth 
is of God, and that merely to listen to any teacher, be he Moses 
or Jesus, constitutes in itself no claim to reward. Further, it 
matters not to which of the teachers sent by God a man gives 
credence, for they all have one and the same doctrine to impart. 
But mere belief which does not issue in action is of no account; 
good actions springing from free will, these alone insure reward. 
To the multitudes assembled to hear him, Peter discourses on 
the fall of man. Thé first man, who was created in the Divine 
image, instructed his offspring in the ways of godliness. Men 
soon, however, proved ungrateful to God and forgot Him, since 
they had no experience of ills obliging them to seek His aid. 
Then the angels “who dwell in the lowest region” of heaven 
descended to earth to punish the ungrateful, and to show men 
how they ought to live. But these angels having taken upon 
themselves the nature of man, became subject to the lusts of 
the flesh, fell into grievous sin, and so lost the power of return- 
ing to their former estate. From the union of these angels 
with the daughters of men sprang a race of giants, who, not 
content with the food provided for the use of man, began to 
eat animals, then lapsed into cannibalism, and went from bad 
to worse, till at last God sent a deluge which destroyed all 
mankind, save only the family of one righteous man. It was 
then prescribed by Divine law that demons should have no 
power over men unless these latter willingly submitted them- 
selves to them, sacrificing to them, or eating flesh or anything 
else unclean. To the people of Tripolis who had come under 
the power of the demons, Peter counsels repentance, and says 
he is commissioned to preach to them remission of sins by 
baptism, which is a wedding garment, fitting the wearer to 
appear at the supper of God. 

Hom. ix. In his next discourse, Peter shows how sin revived 
in the earth after the flood. Noah reigned in peace and concord 
over his descendants for 350 years; but when he died, men 
began to display ambition to rule, and some, to gain their object, 
c2 
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practised magical arts, like Nebrod, “whom the Greeks call 
Zoroaster,” who was destroyed by lightning and afterwards 
worshipped as a god. The worship of images also sprang up, 
and was accompanied by foolish and hideous ceremonies. In 
the place of such forms of worship, Peter now offers his hearers 
the true merchandise by which the purchaser will be freed 
from the rule of demons. Demons enter the bodies of men to 
enjoy pleasures which are beyond the reach of incorporeal 
spirits. Hence men should live chastely and soberly, and 
avoid the excesses so grateful to their adversaries. Those who 
obey God and bathe in flowing water, using the thrice-blessed 
invocation, both exorcise the demons from themselves and 
have power also to drive them from others. 

Hom. x. In the tenth Homily, Peter reminds the people of 
Tripolis that though by ingratitude they have lost the bless- 
ings enjoyed by unfallen man, they may yet regain all by 
following the instruction of the Prophet of Truth. The single 
fear of God will dispel many groundless and hurtful fears— 
as, e.g., that of idols the work of men’s hands, which can do 
neither good nor harm. They are guilty of great sin and will 
be eternally punished who venture to apply the name of God 
to any but the Most High. The Deity is distinguished from 
all other beings by this, that as He is the Creator of all, so 
He is also the best of all. 

Hom. xi. In his fourth discourse at Tripolis, Peter espe- 
cially enjoins upon his hearers the duty of respecting man, 
who is made in the image of God, and bids them transfer to 
man the honour they have been accustomed to bestow upon 
forms which are in no way images of the Deity. If any one 
ask why man was made liable to err, he should be reminded 
that goodness is the result of free choice, so that without the 
freedom which may issue in evil, there could be no true good- 
ness. Those who act contrary to the law of God must expect 
punishment both here and hereafter. True, those who keep 
the law suffer here as well as those who rebel against God; 
but in the case of the former, the punishment is inflicted here 
and now, so that in another world the soul may be set free 
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from punishment. It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that none can justifiably entertain hopes for the future 
unless they be baptized. Only those who have become rege- 
nerate by plunging in the living waters can obtain remission 
of sins and escape eternal punishment. 

At the end of his sojourn at Tripolis, Peter baptizes Cle- 
ment; and having healed a multitude of sick folk, he sets out 
in further pursuit of Simon Magus. 

Hom. xii. At Antaradus, a remark made by Clement leads 
Peter to make inquiry as to the former’s personal history. 
Clement answers that his father and mother were both related 
to Cesar; that soon after his own birth, his mother left Rome 
with her two elder sons, saying that she had been warned by 
a dream to leave the city for twelve years; that after her 
departure, no word from her reached her husband, who at 
length, leaving Clement alone at Rome, set out in search of 
her and the children, and of him in like manner nothing had 
since been heard. In the course of the day on which this 
story is told, Peter falls in with a miserable beggar-woman, 
whom he questions as to the cause of her sorrow, and finds 
that she is none other than Mattidia, Clement’s long-lost 
mother. She explains that she left Rome to escape the un- 
chaste overtures made to her by her husband’s brother, that 
the vessel in which she sailed was wrecked, her sons were 
drowned, and she herself was cast on the island (Aradus), on 
which Peter found her. Here she was kindly treated by a poor 
widow, with whom she had since lived, and for whose support, 
as well as her own, she now asked alms. Naturally Mattidia 
leaves her island home that she may henceforth live with 
her son Clement. But before quitting Aradus, she insists upon 
going to say farewell to her widow friend. This act of kindly 
thoughtfulness leads Peter later on to explain to his followers 
the nature of philanthropy. The philanthropic man does good 
to and loves both the righteous and the unrighteous, and for 
all alike he wishes what he desires for himself. Such love 
for man as man may be called the masculine part of philan- 
thropy. The complementary feminine part takes the form of 
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compassion shown to those in misfortune. The fear of God is 
the beginning of philanthropy, for such fear incites a man to 
do the acts of love, and doing the acts, love itself comes to him 
and endows him with immortality. 

Hom. xiii. On reaching Laodicea, Peter comes up with the 
advanced guard of his party, among whom are Nicetas and 
Aquila, the two young men* who had once been among the 
disciples of Simon. It now turns out that these young men 
are none other than the twin sons whom Mattidia thought 
to have been drowned at the time when she and they were 
wrecked. They explain that they were picked up at sea by 
robbers, and sold to a Jewess, who had cared for and educated 
them. Mattidia now begs that she may be baptized without 
delay, that so she may be able to take her meals with her sons 
and enjoy unrestrained intercourse with them. Peter, how- 
ever, protests that she must fast at least one day before she 
can be baptized. 

The remainder of the Homily is a discourse upon chastity, 
in which Peter explains the virtues and characteristics of a 
chaste wife, remarking finally, that such is the virtue of chas- 
tity, that “were there not a law that no unbaptized person, 
though just, may enter the kingdom of God, perchance the 
erring Gentiles might be saved on the score of chastity alone.” 
But, as it is, baptism, not chastity, is the indispensable pass- 
port to heaven. 

Hom. xiv. The day of fasting completed, Mattidia is bap- 
tized, and afterwards takes food along with her sons and Peter. 
The apostle then narrates an incident that had occurred just 
after the baptismal ceremony: an old man had accosted him, 
and warned him not to be led astray by the idea that there is 
a God, for that “all things are subject to Genesis.” While 
Peter narrates further the conversation he had had with the 
stranger, the old man makes his appearance, and is at once 
recognized by Mattidia as her husband Faustus. 

Hom. xv. Next day Peter has a conversation with Faustus, 





* See Hom. ii. 
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and tries to win him to the true faith. Faustus replies that 
he has been carefully thinking over Peter’s doctrines, and that 
he cannot see his way clear to accept that relating to philan- 
thropy. Peter tries to meet the old man’s difficulties by 
explaining the doctrine at length. He states that there are 
two worlds, the present and the future, and man is left free to 
choose to which he will belong. If he choose the future king- 
dom, then he is here only by sufferance, and must seek to be 
pleasing to all, and be content to go without earthly posses- 
sions. 

However, Peter promises that he will give Faustus a com- 
plete course of instruction in the true religion, beginning with 
the doctrine of the one God. 

Hom. xvi. Simon, hearing that Peter is going to discourse 
on the “monarchy” of God, sets out for Laodicsea, that he may 
confront the apostle, and if possible confute his arguments. 
It is arranged that Faustus shall be the umpire of the debate. 
Peter sets outs with the assertion that “there is one God, who 
has made the heavens and the earth and all things therein.” 
Simon quotes passages to show that the Scriptures teach the 
existence of “gods.” The apostle replies by giving quotations 
in support of his position, and points out that “each one finds 
in the Scriptures whatever opinion he wishes to have in regard 
to God.” Guided by the teaching of Christ and the traditions 
of their fathers, the pious Jews know how to separate what is 
true from what is false, and to reject all teaching which mili- 
tates against the oneness of the Deity. In reply to an insinua- 
tion to the contrary, Peter affirms that Christ did not claim to 
be God, but he regarded those as blessed who called him Son 
of God. Between him and the Deity was all the difference 
that there is between the begotten and the unbegotten. After 
some further conversation, Simon ends the discussion for that 
day by saying that on the morrow he will prove that Christ 
did not hold the Demiurge to be the Highest God. 

Hom. xvii. When the debate is renewed next day, Peter 
explains that our Lord did not spend his time on earth in 
working out elaborate arguments, but stated such opinions as 
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he wished to those who were able to appreciate what he said. 
The chief commandment he gave was, “To fear the Lord, and 
to serve Him only.” By God, our Lord meant the Being whose 
face the angels evermore behold; for He has a shape, the most 
beautiful of all, that the pure in heart may see Him. God is 
the heart of the universe, sending forth as from a centre the 
life-giving, incorporeal power; and He is the point of rest of 
the universe, drawing to Himself, as the sun the mountain 
mists, the souls that long for Him. Simon interrupts Peter 
abruptly with the question, “How do men obtain knowledge 
most accurately, by the hearing of the ear, or by visions?” To 
this Peter replies, that he who trusts to apparitions may be 
misled by evil demons; at any rate, it is impossible to ques- 
tion apparitions and put them to the test in the way in which, 
e.g., the disciples questioned their Master. Visions are sent 
to the impious as well as to the pious—in fact, visions fre- 
quently are indications of God’s wrath. 

Hom. xviii. The next discussion is commenced by Simon, 
who starts by asking Peter if the Demiurge is he who gave the 
Law, because if so, then, gud lawgiver, he is just. But the 
God whom Jesus revealed is good. Therefore, since goodness 
and justice do not harmonize, the Demiurge and the Father 
are not one and the same Being. Peter meets this by showing 
that goodness and justice are not absolutely opposed ; God is 
good as bestowing temporal blessings upon all alike, but just 
as the Judge of all. But, urges Simon, Jesus evidently spoke 
of a God who was unrevealed and unknown when he said, 
“No man has known the Father, but the Son,” &c. Peter 
answers that these words refer to those who suppose David to 
be the father of Christ, and do not know that God is his Father. 
It is evident that to some the Father has been revealed ; thus 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, all had know- 
ledge of God. Owing to their sinfulness, men have received 
false impressions respecting the Deity, and have accepted those 
Scriptures which have been written only to test their fidelity 
to the Creator. Yet, if all the Scriptures say were true, it 
would still be man’s duty to worship the Creator, because He 
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is the Creator. By his spirit of ingratitude, Simon plainly 
shows that he is “the servant of wickedness.” Here Simon 
breaks in with the question, “ Whence has evil arisen?” Peter 
promises to discuss this subject next day, and invites Simon 
to come to hear him. 

Hom. xix. That there is a devil the apostle does not deny, 
and he also affirms that the devil was created by God. It does 
not follow that blame is to be attached to the Creator on this 
account, for the existence of the wicked one may be a neces- 
sity. God produced the first four substances—heat, cold, 
moisture and dryness—and mixing these, formed them into a 
being who chooses to destroy the wicked, a choice which is 
taken in accordance with Divine determination. Matter is not 
opposed to God ; the ills to which it seems to give rise are ills 
only im consequence of man’s sin. Evil has not an eternal 
existence, for being synonymous with pain and death, it is 
manifestly only a negation. Upon Simon asking whether 
the inequality of men’s lot does not seem very unjust, Peter 
answers that the needy and the sick are intended to prove 
helps to the growth in piety of the righteous, and further that 
those who are now humble and distressed may, if they will, 
some day obtain a different lot. Simon shows some anxiety to 
bring the discussion to a close, and promises that after three 
days he will return and refute all the apostle has advanced. 
Faustus declares Simon has been beaten by Peter, and expresses 
his belief that the conquered will not venture to face the con- 
queror again. 

Hom. xx. In the concluding Homily, Peter gives his followers 
a fuller statement of his views as to the origin of evil and its 
place in the economy of the world. He sets out with the 
assertion that God has appointed two kingdoms, that of the 
present world and that of the world to come. If men do evil, 
they come under the power of the king of this world, whose 
delight it is to destroy his subjects; but those who live right- 
eously belong to the other king, who is actuated by love to 
man and the desire to save. These kings are equally eager to 
accomplish God’s will. The elements which constitute the 
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being of the wicked one will be re-adjusted at the end of this 
world, and he himself will then become good. 

Sophonias, one of Peter's followers, suggests that as God is 
unchangeable, therefore that which goes forth from Him must 
be of the same substance and disposition as Himself. To this 
Peter answers that, though God is not changeable in the sense 
in which men change and grow old, yet in another sense He is 
most changeable, since He is capable of making Himself into 
whatever He desires. The good king and the wicked one are 
not produced by God in precisely the same way, for the wicked 
one, having his origin in a combination of elements, has in him 
something accidental; not so the good king, who is really 
God's Son, free from the effects of external combinations. 

The Homily closes with the account of a stratagem employed 
by Simon to avoid being arrested by Cornelius the centurion, 
and of a counter stratagem resorted to by Peter, in accordance 
with which Faustus, personating Simon, publicly recants the 
slanders and heresies circulated abroad by the magician. 





Our analysis has perhaps run to undue length, but a clear 
view as to the general outline of the work under examination 
will facilitate a more detailed treatment of special points in 
its teaching. At first sight it appears as though the author 
intended the Homilies to resemble the Scriptures (according 
to his view of them) as nearly as possible in this respect, that 
every one may find in them whatever doctrine he wishes to 
find. No doubt this was to some extent his intention, and it 
is only by bearing this in mind that many striking inconsis- 
tencies in the Homilies are to be explained. Anxious to 
influence as many parties in the Church as possible, our author 
makes concessions here and there—throws out sops to one 
and to another—to break down opposition and to put unwary 
readers still more off their guard. Naturally this style of pro- 
cedure renders it the more difficult to discover what the writer's 
system really is. To find our way through the maze, it will 
be best to seize upon the doctrine which is most often insisted 
upon, and which is the centre from which the rest of the system 
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radiates, so that, having determined our author’s conception of 
this doctrine, we may have a clue to guide us to a right under- 
standing of the other parts of his system. The doctrine to 
which we refer is that of the oneness of God. The foregoing 
analysis will have made it abundantly evident how careful 
the Homilist is to emphasize this article of his creed—and 
naturally so, seeing that he undertakes to do battle with Gnos- 
ticism and Polytheism. The idea is repeatedly expressed in 
one form or another, either as coming from Christ, or as Peter's 
own independent conviction, that there is but one God, the 
Creator of the world, to whom alone man’s homage and service 
are due (Hom. ii. 12, xvi. 5, 14, xvii. 7, &.). “Impiety” is 
declared to be “to die saying that there is another God, whe- 
ther superior or inferior, or in any way saying that there is 
one besides Him who really is” (Hom. iii. 7); and we are told 
that “ Worthy of rejection is every one who is willing so much 
as to hear anything against the monarchy (povapyia) of God” 
(Hom. iii. 9). So far as the oneness of the Deity is concerned, 
we may safely assert that the Homilist (one or two peculiar 
passages, which will fall to be considered afterwards, not being 
excepted) is consistent throughout. But while it is easy to 
discover that the first article of our author’s creed is, that 
“there is but one God,” it is not so easy to determine how he 
conceives this unity—whether as a unity including or exclud- 
ing all particular being. In Hom. xvii.7, we find this passage : 
“Judging Him to be the All (73 Ilav) and man to be His 
image—He being unseen, but His image man being seen— 
whoso wishes to worship Him, honours His visible image.” In 
chap. x. of the same Homily we read: “He [God] alone is, 
sometimes comprehensible, sometimes incomprehensible,” &c. ; 
and in the chapter immediately preceding this last it is stated : 
“One, then, is the God who truly exists, who presides in a 
superior shape, being the heart of that which is above and that 
which is below. ... Wherever He may be, He is as it were in 
the centre of the Infinite, being the limit of the universe.” Now 
this idea, that God is the heart or the centre of the universe, 
seems to give the connecting link between the pantheistic con- 
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ception of Him as “the All,” and anthropomorphic conceptions 
which assign to the Deity a definite form and members after 
the fashion of a man. God is all, the Homilist would seem to 
mean, in so far as He is the centre from which the universe 
radiates, the heart from which all existence is vitalized, and 
the limit of the action of this vitalizing principle is the limit 
of being. Neither the world nor any of its parts is God (Hom. 
x. 20). God does not merge Himself in the world; He has 
an existence apart from it, though the world has no existence 
without Him as its heart. This being, as we understand him, 
our author's position, it becomes intelligible how he can at one 
moment speak of God as 7d Ilav, and at the next as the Being 
who has the most beautiful shape, after the pattern of which 
He has fashioned man. In fact, the writer's pantheism is more 
apparent than real, and we shall presently see that a similar 
remark applies to his anthropomorphism. Being asked by 
Simon if he really believes that man has been moulded after 
the shape of the Deity, Peter answers, “I am really quite 
certain, Simon, that this is the case” (Hom. xvi. 19). So again 
in Hom. xvii. 7, “He moulded man in His own shape, as the 
grandest seal,” &c. A few sentences before this last quotation 
we read that “He [God] has shape, and He has every limb 
primarily and solely for beauty’s sake, and not for use. For 
He has not eyes that He may see with them, for He sees on 
every side.... But He has the most beautiful shape on account 
of man, that the pure in heart may be able to see Him, that 
they may rejoice because they suffered.” Thus the resemblance 
in shape of man to God is, if we may so say, only of the most 
superficial kind, since the limitations attaching to the human 
are entirely absent from the Divine form. Further, God is not 
by His nature restricted to any one form, so that if He takes 
that of man it is because of His love to man. “He is able to 
convert Himself into whatever he wishes” (Hom. xx. 6). This 
being so, obviously “we ought not to attribute to God all the 
qualities of man” (xx. 6), these latter having bodies which are 
not convertible, and so on. Indeed, it appears from another 
passage (Hom. xix. 10) that human attributes are ascribed to 
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God, only because otherwise we should be doomed to silence 
about Him. Peter says, “If we must not, in our investigations 
in regard to God, give Him the good attributes which belong 
to man, it is not possible for us to have any thought or to 
make any statement” in regard to Him. So, then, anthropo- 
morphic expressions are employed respecting the Deity as being 
only approximately, not literally, true in such application, and 
we are reminded that it is “in an incomparable way” that God 
possesses the better attributes of man. Unable to abide by 
the category of pure being, or to rest satisfied with ascribing 
to God existence and nothing more, the Homilist seeks to fill 
up his conception of the Deity by borrowing determinations 
from man, who, as the highest in the scale of earthly beings, 
may be regarded as giving, of those beings, fullest expression 
to the nature of the Creator. 

It seems to indicate some confusion of ideas when it is said, 
and this very frequently, that man is made in God’s image ; 
and on the other hand, in a passage quoted above, that God 
has the most beautiful shape on account of man. Probably 
the difficulty is to be solved by understanding that man is 
made after the fashion of God’s invisible body, but that when 
God makes Himself visible, He does so in a human form of 
transcendent beauty. 

Baur* and Uhlhorn regard the Homilist’s conceptions of 
the Deity as fundamentally opposed to one another, and account 
for this by saying that he had two objects in view, a metaphy- 
sical and an ethical, each demanding its appropriate doctrine 
of God. We have attempted to show, on the contrary, that 
what the writers above named consider totally different con- 
ceptions of the Deity, differ only as embracing more or fewer 
determinations—that which is called the “ metaphysical” being 
the less, the “ethical” the more determined. 

We start, then, with the assumption that there is one God 
—a Being who at once informs the universe with His life, yet 








* See Uhlhorn, ‘Die Homilien,” &e., p. 175. 
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transcends it—who knows no limit but that of His own nature, 
yet localizes Himself and assumes a limited, definite form. 
But if God be the one, how can He be conceived as positing 
another than Himself—a world He can set over against Him- 
self, as an object to be loved, punished, and so forth? How is 
the absolute unity to be broken up, and how are we to think 
the creation of the universe? In one curious passage (Hom. 
xvi. 12), our author represents the Deity as rejoicing with His 
own wisdom. So far, however, from being a person in the 
Deity, and so giving rise to a dualism, this wisdom, we are 
told, is united to God as His soul, and “is extended by Him 
as a hand fashioning the universe.” Then follow these words, 
which, if allowed to stand in their present connection, would 
give to what precedes them a very different meaning: “on 
this account also one man was made, and from him went 
forth also the female,” thus giving us to understand that as 
was the relation of Adam to Eve, so is the relation of God to 
His spirit. But this cannot be, since it would involve a com- 
plete dualism, and be utterly fatal to the Homilist’s favourite 
doctrine of monotheism. The words, “on this account,” &c., 
seem to us a clumsy interpolation. The harsh break they 
cause in the context, and the strange view they present of the 
relationship of Eve to Adam, oblige us to regard them as spu- 
rious.* To say that Eve went forth from Adam is in direct 
contradiction of Hom. iii. 22, where it is stated that “a com- 
panion was created along with him [Adam], a female nature 
much differing from him,” &c. Thus, instead of going forth 
from Adam, the female is created with him, and the relation- 
ship of the first human pair to one another affords no parallel 
to that subsisting between the Deity and His wisdom, or spirit. 
That God is represented as rejoicing in His wisdom, and as 
using it as the instrument wherewith He creates, seems only 





* Uhlhorn (“ Die Hom.,” &c., p. 172) thinks the words did rovro x.r.X., must be 
considered as forming a parenthesis, if indeed they are not a later interpolation ; 
or possibly they have been taken out of their original connection, and are wrongly 
placed where they now stand. 
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intended to indicate that God is self-conscious, and that crea- 
tion is the outcome of self-conscious thought. 

But what conception does the Homilist form of the material 
out of which the universe was made? Does he adopt a theory 
of “creation out of nothing,” or does he assume an ever-exist- 
ing “ Hyle,” upon which God wrought as an artificer ? 

Certainly he speaks of the substance of the body of the 
wicked one as ever-existing (Hom. xx. 8), and says further that 
it is impossible to maintain that there was a time when God 
possessed nothing (Hom. xix. 17) ; and again, in Hom. iii. 33, 
it is stated that out of the one, first, simple substance, God 
made four elements, the combinations of which have resulted 
in the various forms of created beings. Now when the writer 
speaks of God as never being without possession, or, again, as 
always being a ruler, he clearly means that there never was a 
time when God was mere blank unity. God is conceived of 
as self-conscious, and as such was ever object to Himself. 
May not, therefore, the évaia possessed by and ruled by Him 
be none other than Himself—that is to say, Himself with His 
world of ideas? That this idea, that God becomes object to 
Himself, is not foreign to our author’s mind, is shown by his 
conception, alluded to above, that the Deity takes concrete, 
human form, yet is not this form—i.e. He does not act through 
it, or limit Himself by it—in other words, He sets Himself as 
object in this form over against Himself as subject. But God, 
‘we have seen, has the power to change His form by means of 
His spirit—i.e. of His thought—and it is by this changing 
from form to form that the Homilist would have us think the 
origination, as separate existences, of the four elements—heat, 
cold, moist, dry—which constitute the universe. We must, 
however, guard against considering this as a temporal process, 
a succession of changes; it is rather the breaking up of the 
one évoia, the thought of the one as many—a conception which 
recurs in the doctrine that each individual man is a union of 
contradictories. 

It does not seem correct to say, with Uhlhorn,* that in Hom. 
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xx. 6 (where God’s power to change His body is spoken of), 
“the Hyle is conceived of as the body of the Deity ;’ for, on 
the one hand, the author is careful to avoid any mention of a 
Hyle, and, on the other hand, although the word céya is used, 
it evidently is intended, as in Hom. xvii. 7, to be understood 
as indicating something purely ideal. Why four elements are 
chosen to form the universe, and how we are to conceive the 
transition from the world of ideas to that of material reality, 
the Homilist does not tell us. Probably he is here inten- 
tionally obscure, because, had be been more explicit, he must 
almost of necessity have lapsed into some sort of dualism. 
Uhlhorn * is certainly right when he says that the Clementines 
do not teach a doctrine of Emanation, since the four éucfa:, the 
récoapa orotxeia, proceed from God at once as four, and not 
in succession one after another. But when in support of this 
it is said that the Homilies represent God Himself as changing, 
and so have not, like genuine Emanation theories, an unchanged 
source of change, there is some misunderstanding. Uhlhorn 
appeals to Hom. xx. 6, where we are told that God, by His 
spirit and by a power which cannot be described, becomes 
whatever He wishes. But here it is distinctly implied that 
there 7s an unchanged cause of change—the Spirit which re- 
mains the same through all the forms it wills to adopt. 

The unity of the primary évaia having been broken up, we 
find that the result of the disintegration is a system of oppos- 
ing principles. Each of those principles, which in God loses 
its individuality in the harmony of the Divine unity, finds for 
itself distinct and separate expression. For instance, God is 
good and just, and in His universe there are two kingdoms 
corresponding to these attributes, each kingdom presided over 
by its characteristic ruler. “God... . being Himself one, has 
distinguished all principles into pairs and opposites . . . . having 
made heaven and earth, day and night,” &c. (Hom. ii. 15). This 
series of pairs (or Syzygies)—“ heaven and earth, day and night,” 
&c.—is continued in the same order, i.e. the better first, the 
weaker or worse after, till it reaches man. The two sets of 





* “Die Hom.,” &c., p. 181. 
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principles which have thus branched out from God converge 
upon man and re-unite in him—re-unite, however, only to 
separate again, that they may return to the higher unity, 
God. But, starting from man, the order of the Syzygies is 
reversed. “ Whereas from Him [God] the greater things come 
first and the inferior second, we find the opposite in men—the 
first worse and the second superior” (Hom. ii. 16). From man 
onwards, as regards the order of the pairs, what had been last 
becomes first, and the first last. 

It is necessary now to inquire more particularly into the 
nature of the first pair of opposites—the good king and the 
evil, the Son and the Devil. What is their relation to God? 

Distinctly they have not the peculiar attributes of the God- 
head. “We call Him God whose peculiar attributes cannot 
belong to the nature of any other” (Hom. xvi. 17). “It is the 
peculiarity of the Father not to have been begotten, but of the 
Son to have been begotten” (Hom. xvi. 16). Thus the Son has 
a personality completely distinct from that of the Father, a 
personality which distinguishes the Son also from the Pnewnia.* 
This latter is certainly to be thought of as impersonal. We 
have already seen that the mention of the Pneuma is intro- 
duced to convey the idea that God is self-conscious ; and if the 
writer goes on to call this Spirit “the Creator,” this implies 
only that God as thinking provides the objects of His thought. 

It may be well to notice here in passing that no Logos doc- 
trine can be connected with the “Son” of the Homilist. On 
the one hand, this is not a Son who could say, “I and the 
Father are one” (John x. 30); and on the other hand, in oppo- 
sition to the Logos doctrine of the philosophic schools, this Son 
is, as remarked above, a personglity. In one point the Son 
here mentioned does remind us of the Logos of the fourth 
Gospel, viz., that in neither case is Son or Logos employed to 
absolve God from the necessity of working in creation, or to 
banish Him from immediate contact with His creatures. On 
the contrary, both the fourth Gospel and the Homilies repre- 





* See Uhlhorn, “Die Hom.,” &c., p. 184, in answer to Schliemann. 
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sent the Deity as Himself working in the world, and as a 
Being who is to be worshipped immediately, and not through 
any lower or substitutionary divinity. 

Uhlhorn* holds that, according to our author, the Son is 
formed from the pneumatic side of the Deity, and urges that 
“it is impossible he can have proceeded from the capa of 
God,” because in Hom. xvii. 16 it is said, “No one can see the 
incorporeal power, not only of the Son, but even of an angel.” 
But the construction put upon this passage is hardly borne 
out by the context in which it stands. A little earlier in the 
chapter we read: “For I maintain that the eyes of mortals 
cannot see the incorporeal form of the Father or the Son, 
because it is illumined by great light.” This plainly means, 
not that the Father and the Son have no form, no capa, but 
that they have not (when they are to mortal eyes invisible) a 
form or a copa adapted to human sense. To draw a sharp 
line of distinction between created beings as pneumatic and 
somatic, does not seem to be consistent with the system of the 
Homilies, according to which all created things are to some 
extent pneumatic. All, then, that the Homilies warrant us in 
saying here is, that the Son has of all beings the most imme- 
diate resemblance to God, inasmuch as he is produced most 
immediately and with least change from God; but whether 
from the Divine spirit, or body, or both, was to the Homilist 
immaterial. Were the Son, however, pure Pneuma, surely he 
would be complete in himself, and would not be merely one 
member of a Syzygy. This last fact alone, it may be pointed 
out—that the Son is but a member of a Syzygy—is sufficient 
to preclude us from thinking here of a Son of God who could 
claim to be equal with God. 

To this Son has been committed the world to come. The 
other member of his Syzygy, his complement, is the king of 
this world, the devil, ‘o rovypés. The teaching of the Homilist 
as to this being is given, as our analysis shows, most fully in 
the concluding Homilies. In these Peter discusses the exist- 
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ence of the devil, partly in public with Simon, partly in private 
with his own friends. It is not easy to discover the apostle’s 
position in regard to the matter from Hom. xix., and we learn 
from Hom. xx. 1, that his utterances were intentionally obscure. 
In Hom. xx., however, he professes to state his real convictions 
without reserve. 

From what we have already seen of our author's system, we 
should say, that it cannot admit the existence of an evil spirit 
setting himself in direct opposition to God. Nor can the devil 
be regarded as a fallen spirit, for it is explicitly stated that 
man alone has the power to become righteous or unrighteous. 
The devil is, in fact, God’s creature as much as the Son ; nay, 
so close is his connection with the Deity, that if the Son is 
God’s right hand, the devil is His left—with the one God 
makes alive, with the other he kills. That the evil one,* “ who 
has been so composed as to rejoice in afflicting the impious,” 
is not to be thought of as evil in the sense of opposing himself 
to God, is plain from the assertion that he serves God blame- 
lessly. “I indeed allow,” says Peter (Hom. xx. 9), “that the 
evil one does no evil, inasmuch as he is accomplishing the Jaw 
given to him. And although he has an evil disposition, yet 
through fear of God he does nothing unjustly ; but accusing 
the teachers of truth, so as to entrap the unwary, he is himself 
named the accuser.” The devil is, according to this view, 
himself not morally evil, but he is the being who has been put 
in charge of those who are morally corrupt. He has to find 
out such persons by testing their allegiance to the truth, and 
should they prove to be unfaithful, it is his duty to inflict 
upon them the punishment appropriate to their guilt. So far 
from delighting in wickedness, he takes delight only in its 
punishment. But although the devil is thus shown to act in 
entire harmony with the Divine will, or rather to be one of 
the agents by which expression is given to that will, his rela- 
tion to the Deity is yet declared to differ somewhat from that 
of the Son. The difference is, that the evil one has not derived 
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his disposition directly from the Father of his substance, God, 
but owes it to the peculiar combination of the elements of 
which that substance is composed. It was clearly necessary 
that the Homilist should draw some distinction between the 
composition of the two kings, and that this distinction should 
be an “accident” attaching to the nature of the king of this 
world, partly because, this world being but temporary, some 
provision must needs be made for a change in its king, and 
partly because of popular prejudice, which would be shocked, 
as was Micah (Hom. xx. 8), at the idea that the good king and 
the evil are brothers. Accordingly, we are told that when the 
kingdom of this world has run its allotted course and the work 
of Satan is accomplished, that then, “by a change in his com- 
position,” he can lose the disposition which delights in punish- 
ment and destruction, and “become good ;” that is, he can 
become willing and fitted to throw in his lot with the kingdom 
of him whose delight it is to save ; he will cease to find dark- 
ness his congenial element, and will be translated into the 
kingdom of light. 

This, then, is represented as Peter’s real opinion—an opinion 
to be expressed only in the circle of his immediate followers— 
that the evil one does no evil; and consequently the term 
6 rovnpds indicates only that the being to whom it is applied 
is he who has to deal with such as do evil. Our author pre- 
serves, moreover, an appearance of agreement with prevalent 
ideas as to the nature of the devil, by constantly speaking of 
him as “the wicked one,” “the evil one,” and so forth—an 
appearance which, for the popular mind, would not be much 
disturbed by the utterances of the two last Homilies, many of 
which are carefully shrouded in dark, obscure phrases, and are 
thus calculated to arouse the least amount of suspicion. 

When Uhlhorn* says that, according to the Homilies, “evil 
must be conceived of as necessary, i.e. must be denied,” the 
statement seems to be open to objection. The devil, it is true, 
is represented as necessarily existing, but he is neither evil 
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himself nor the source of evil. He is God’s punitive power, 
which is called into action as soon as man has sinned. In fact, 
in spite of the foregoing remark as to the necessity of his exist- 
ence, we may say that the position of the Homilist is, that the 
devil is made for man, not man for the devil ; ie. the author 
is compelled by the actual sinfulness of man to posit the exist- 
ence of a power which punishes guilt, and this power he traces 
up to God, and in this way regards the devil as necessary ; but 
that the sin the evil one is created to punish is not necessary, 
is one of the most certain and distinct teachings of the Homi- 
lies, as we shall see by looking at their conception of man. 

God and man are the two poles of the system, and all that 
lies between serves only as a means to connect them. If asked 
what are the main characteristics of man, our author would 
reply, first, that he is created in God's image, and second, that 
he is free. 

We have seen above that the two lines of the Syzygies cross 
in man, giving him an indeterminate position such as is held 
by no other member of the universe. Everything else belongs 
by its nature to one of the two worlds—to that which is, or to 
that which is to be; but man can belong to either, according 
to his own free choice. It is not for us to say here whether 
this freedom of indifference is any freedom at all; it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to know that the Homilist considers it 
so, and lays especial stress upon the fact that man is in posses- 
sion of such freedom. But if we ask whether the first man, 
Adam, possessed this quality, we are told “No,” inasmuch as 
he was fashioned directly by the hands of God—had His great 
and holy spirit of foreknowledge (Hom. iii. 17)—was ignorant 
of nothing (iii. 18)—did not sin (ii. 52) ; in a word, he belonged 
wholly to the good king, and the prince of this world had 
nothing in him. Not in Adam, then, did the opposing lines of 
the Syzygies find their meeting-point, but in his descendants, 
who are the offspring of himself and of the complementary 
member of the combination, woman. It is at this point, in his 
idea of woman, that our author seems to introduce disorder 
into his system, just as it is to woman he traces up the mani- 
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fold disorders of the universe. Along with Adam, we are told, 
was created “a female nature, much differing from him, as 
quality from substance,” &c. (Hom. iii 22). It might be ex- 
pected that the first parents would be distinguished as belong- 
ing respectively to the future and to the present world, but it 
is not a little surprising to learn that “the male is wholly 
truth, the female wholly falsehood” (Hom. iii. 27). No such 
opposition has been apparent in the Syzygies hitherto; cer- 
tainly no corresponding antagonism is apparent in the relation 
of the Son to the evil one, who are opposed only as goodness 
to justice, the desire to save from punishment to the desire to 
punish. Here, then, the Homilist seems to do violence to his 
system in order to introduce that element of opposition to the 
Deity which was needed to account for the presence of sin in 
the world. From Hom. iii. 24, we are perhaps to gather that 
the woman became worse than she was actually created, for it 
is there said that she presumed to say that there are many 
gods, and claimed to be one herself, and, in hope of being that 
which she had not a nature to be, she threw away what she 
had. 

The offspring of the male and the female are a mixture of 
truth and falsehood, good and evil. The fullest statement on 
this point is made, Hom. xx.2: “Man He [God] created with 
free-will, and possessing the capability of inclining to whatso- 
ever actions he wishes. And his body consists of three parts, 
deriving its origin from the female ; for it has lust, anger and 
grief, and what is consequent on these. But the spirit... 
derives its origin from the male, and is capable of reasoning, 
knowledge and fear, and what is consequent on these. And 
each of these triads has one root, so that man is a compound 
of two mixtures, the male and the female.”* Through forget- 
fulness of God, men became addicted to sin, and were easily 
led still further astray by the angels, who took upon them 
human form and fell themselves into sin through love of the 
daughters of men, and propagated a race of giants. These 
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demon-men practised all kinds of iniquity, and were speedily 
imitated by mankind. The Flood was sent to check the grow- 
ing evil, and God defined by a law the conditions under which 
alone demon-spirits should have power over men. Those who 
are ignorant of these conditions become subject to the evil 
guidance and the attacks of the demons. Not so, however, 
was it with Christ. He, owing to his knowledge, resisted the 
tempter, refusing to worship him, and rejecting his proffered 
gifts (Hom. viii. 21). 

Here we notice that it is lack of knowledge which consti- 
tutes man’s lost estate, and possession of knowledge which 
distinguishes Christ and constitutes him “the Teacher.” It 
is not that man’s nature has been corrupted by sin, for that 
nature remains the same it ever was, but it is the loss of the 
knowledge which Adam bequeathed to his descendants that 
renders man unable to endure the tests applied to him by the 
evil one, and prevents him from complying with the laws 
ordained for such as desire to be the subjects of the good 
king. His ability to do good being unimpaired, man requires 
no other saviour than a teacher. “Believe me, that if you 
will, you can rectify all things” (Hom. xi. 3), says Peter to 
the people of Tripolis; and in accordance with this, a doc- 
trine of salvation by good works is constantly enforced by the 
Homilist.* As forgetfulness of God is man’s primary error, 
so to honour God and to abstain from every form of idolatry 
is the first requirement for one who would be a true Jew; 
and the second is like unto it, viz., to honour man, since he is 
made in the image of God. “He who wishes to be pious 
towards God does good to man” (Hom. xi. 4). The Jew is 
animated by the philanthropic spirit which leads him to love 
and benefit every man, as man—to pray for enemies, to com- 
passionate those who do him wrong, to wish for his neighbours 
that which he desires for himself; “for this is the law of God 
and of the prophets; this is the doctrine of truth” (Hom. xii. 
32). 

* It is not a little surprising to find this doctrine in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
Chap. xix. 10, we read that good works avail dig AUTpwow apaprioy. 
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This seems a fitting point at which to consider the Homi- 
list’s theory of revelation, and his teaching as to the persons 
and doctrines of the prophets of truth. 

We have seen that to Adam is ascribed perfect knowledge 
and absolute sinlessness, but that his descendants, owing to 
their share in the female nature, are but partially possessed of 
truth, and are not wholly set upon doing righteousness. By 
reason of this mixed nature and the scope it gives for error 
and sin, the world has become filled with evils which have 
prevented men from looking up to God and informing them- 
selves as to what is well-pleasing to Him. Unable to regain 
unaided the lost knowledge of the truth, man needs the help 
of one who does not share in the general ignorance, whose 
vision has not been beclouded by sin. “Now the man who is 
the helper, I call the true Prophet; and he alone is able to 
enlighten the souls of men, so that with our own eyes we may 
be able to see the way of eternal salvation” (Hom. i. 19). He 
who claims to be a prophet must first be tested to see if he 
be trustworthy, and being found true, he must be implicitly 
trusted in matters in regard to which he has not been or cannot 
be tested. The test of the prophet is, according to Hom. ii. 10, 
to see whether anything he foretold has come to pass. The 
prophet “is he who always knows all things, things past as 
they were, things present as they are, things future as they 
shall be ; sinless, merciful, alone entrusted with the declaration 
of the truth” (Hom. ii. 16).* There is but one prophet of truth, 
who re-appears from time to time in the world in different 
forms and under different names. It was he who gave their 
names to the animals. What need could such a being have 
to acquire knowledge of good and evil by eating the fruit of a 
tree? “ But this senseless men believe, who think that a rea- 
sonless beast was more powerful than the God who made these 
things” (Hom. iii. 21). Did this passage stand by itself, it 
might seem to indicate that Adam was in some sort a divinity 
and the creator of the world; but read in the light of what is 





* See also Hom. iii. 11—15. 
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said elsewhere concerning the prophet of truth, we must under- 
stand it to mean only that Adam was possessed of the same 
spirit as that which created the world. 

To whom, then, is a knowledge of the truth, the knowledge 
of things as they are, ascribed by the Homilist? Certainly to 
Adam and to Jesus. Moses also is said to have been endowed 
with foreknowledge, and through him God’s law was delivered 
to the Jews—the law which Jesus appeared to reveal again in 
its original purity. The doctrines taught by Moses and Jesus 
are therefore identical ; but whether the Homilist ascribes to 
Moses a worth such as he claims for Adam and Jesus is open 
to question. Much more questionable is this in regard to 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, whom some* have 
thought to be also identical with the prophet of truth. Of 
these patriarchs it is said that they were, like Adam and 
Moses, able to know and please God, and they are reckoned 
among the “seven Pillars” of the world (Hom. xviii. 14); and 
it is further expressly denied that Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Jacob and Moses, can have been guilty of the sins attributed 
to them (ii. 52). But of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, it is nowhere said that they did the work of the prophet, 
or even that they possessed the prophetic spirit. Moreover, 
Isaac and Jacob, are distinctly stated to have been born of 
human parentage (Hom. ii. 16), a fact sufficient, in the Homi- 
list’s estimation, to render it impossible that they can have 
possessed that unlimited knowledge which is the main charac- 
teristic of the prophet of truth. Thus it would appear that in 
singling out Enoch, Noah, &c., and ascribing to them a pre- 





* Amongst others, Baur, ‘‘ Die christliche Gnosis,” pp. 362 ff., and “‘ Kirchen- 
geschichte der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” p. 221 ; Schliemann, “ Die Clementinen,” 
&c., p. 194; Mansel, “Gnostic Heresies,” p. 229. The author of “Supernatural 
Religion” takes the same view. He says (Vol. II. p. 350), “According to the 
Homilies, the same spirit, the Logia, appeared in Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and finally in Jesus, who are the only ‘true prophets,’ and 
are called the seven Pillars (éwrd oriAor) of the world.” A foot-note refers the 
reader to five passages in the Homilies, but in no one of these are “Enoch... . 
Jacob” called the “true prophets,” nor is such a term applied to them anywhere 
in the Homilies. ' 
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eminence among their fellow-men, our author does not mean 
to imply more than that these patriarchs were especially en- 
lightened, and that to some degree they did not participate in 
the errors and sins of mankind in general. 

But how stands the case with the other three—Adam, Moses 
and Christ? As to Adam, we have seen that he was all-wise 
and perfectly free from sin, for the reason that he was made 
directly by God, and had no share in the inherent weakness 
of his female partner in life. With this Adam Jesus is iden- 
tified (Hom. iii. 18, 19)—he has come to proclaim those 
“things which from the beginning were delivered in secret to 
the worthy.” To Jesus, the term “our Father” is applied 
exactly in the same way as to Adam. This precludes the idea 
that Jesus was born of human parents, or of a virgin. A man 
born of woman alone could be pre-eminent among his fellows 
for weakness and falseness only, and would have least of all 
resemblance to Adam. To be placed on the same high level 
with Adam, it was essential that Jesus should neither come 
of human parents, nor experience the limitations attaching 
to ordinary growth and development. Hence no mention 
whatever is made of those who were rumoured to be the 
Teacher’s parents. Even the supposed relationship of James 
to the Lord is quietly ignored, or rather, in the only passage 
in which reference is made to it, it is treated as mere rumour 
—TlaxiBy rh Aex evr ddeAPy Tod Kvpiov pov, x.r.A. (Hom. xi. 35). 
But if we may safely conclude that our author would admit 
neither that Jesus was born after the fashion of men in gene- 
ral, nor that he was born of the Virgin, it is by no means easy 
to say how he does conceive the entrance of the Teacher upon 
his earthly course to have taken place. Probably Hilgenfeld* 
is right when he says that the Homilist had not himself arrived 
at any definite opinion on the subject. Should it be said that 
the forms in which Adam re-appeargs may be natural human 
productions, but animated by the one unchanging spirit of 
Christ, we find ourselves precluded from adopting this view 





* “Die Clem. Recog.,” &c., p. 295. 
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by the statement that the separation of body and soul by 
death takes place only by reason of “spiritual adultery” (iii. 
28) ; and as this sin could not be predicated of the true pro- 
phet, so would it also not be possible to account for the death 
of the forms he willed to adopt. It is true, allusion is made 
in the Homilies to the death of Jesus: Peter says, Hom. xi. 20, 
“The Teacher himself, being nailed to [the cross], prayed to 
the Father that the sin of those who slew him might be for- 
given, saying, Father, forgive their sins, for they know not 
what they do.” Such a passage, however, must be considered 
as an unavoidable concession to undeniable historical fact. 
Certainly neither Adam (of Adam’s death, be it observed, not 
a word is said in the Homilies) nor Jesus ought to, or could 
have suffered death, according to our author's conception of 
death. Both being sinless, and incapable of the “spiritual 
adultery” alluded to above, there would be no reason why the 
life-giving spirit should withdraw from and leave their bodies 
to dissolution. In spite of the passage quoted from Hom. 
xi. 20, we are obliged to believe that the Homilist intended 
the method of Jesus’ withdrawal from earth, as that of his 
appearance upon earth, to be regarded as something super- 
natural and inexplicable. It was to him the appearance and 
withdrawal of a spirit which comes and goes, takes form and 
disappears as it listeth, and none can tell whence and how it 
comes, or whither and how it goes. 

Granting that Adam and Jesus are identical, we have to ask 
ourselves who, according to our author’s view, was Moses? 
Was he the same being in a third form and under a third 
name ? 

That Moses is represented as having the prophetic spirit is 
unquestionable,* but this is spoken of as a gift to him, as though 
it did not belong to him, as to Adam, by right. It is true, 
Moses and Jesus have the same doctrine to impart, but no- 
where are they spoken of as being one and the same person, 
as in the case of Adam and Jesus. Some indication of a differ- 





* See Hom. iii. 44, 48, 49. 
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ence in the position and dignity of the founders of Judaism 
and Christianity respectively may be traced in Hom. xvi. 14. 
It is here said: “Yea, even Moses became a god to Pharaoh, 
though in reality he was a man.... but we have but one 
God .... whose Son is the Christ.” Again, in Hom. iii. 70, 
Peter says: “Honour, therefore, the throne of Christ. For 
you are commanded even to honour the chair of Moses,” &c. 
Moses, further, is not called “Father,” or “Lord ;” and it cannot 
but strike a reader of the Homilies as remarkable,* that, if the 
author really held Moses to be identical with Christ, he should 
be at so much pains to point out that Moses and Christ teach 
the same doctrine. We conclude, then, that the Homilist 
regarded Moses as a man to whom more than an ordinary 
measure of the spirit of truth, of the masculine spirit, was 
accorded, and to whom furthermore God’s law was committed, 
that it might be imparted by him to others; but he did not 
hold Moses to be the Christ. 

After what has been said already, it can hardly be necessary 
to point out, that the Christ is in no sense of the word God ; 
indeed, we should have here but to repeat what was said 
about the Son (when the first Syzygy was under considera- 
tion), since the Son and Christ are one. “Our Lord neither 
asserted that there were gods except the Creator of all, nor 
did he proclaim himself to be God, but he with reason pro- 
nounced blessed him who called him Son of that God who 
has arranged the universe” (Hom. xvi. 15). Christ is a crea- 
ture, is begotten, and as such differs essentially from the 
uncreated, unbegotten God. We have seen that no stress is 
laid upon the death of Jesus—no allusion whatever is made 
to his resurrection. It is said, however, that he who has 
appeared as Jesus is in due time to appear finally as the 
Christ, and that then he will obtain his rest—in other words, 
the series of revelations will then be complete. 

Here we come back to the point at which we left the Homi- 
list’s anthropological views, and ask, what has been done for 





* See in this connection Hilgenfeld, “ Die Clem. Recog.,” p. 229. 
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man by the appearance of the Christ as Jesus? The answer 
is, that the original law has been re-stated in its purity, so 
that men are now put on their guard against the corruptions 
which have crept into the Scriptures through the Prophetess- 
Spirit. The whole system of sacrifices has been abolished. 
This, indeed, is the crucial test by which Jesus is known to 
be the true Teacher, that his prophecy in respect of the de- 
struction of the Temple and the cessation of its ritual has been 
fulfilled. To fear God, to love man, and to abstain from having 
any part in the kingdom of this world—these are the funda- 
mental principles of the purified law. 

We have already spoken of the teaching of the Clementines 
in respect of God and of “philanthropy ;’ it remains now to 
say a few words of their ascetic doctrines. 

First and foremost, chastity is enjoined; and to further 
chastity, marriage is to be encouraged. “To urge the brethren 
to be chaste, this is the first charity” (Hom. iii. 68). The 
elders should persuade all, old and young, to take upon them- 
selves the bonds of matrimony. That celibacy is not regarded 
as a sign of special grace in those who occupy the highest 
positions in the church, is shown by the fact that Peter him- 
self has a wife who accompanies him on his travels (Hom. 
xiii. 1 and other passages).* 

Next in importance to chastity must be ranked the necessity 
of avoiding “the table of demons.” “The demons have no 
power over any one, unless he first be their table companion” 
(Hom. viii. 20). Hence it is necessary to avoid the use of 
flesh—whether entirely, or only subject to certain restrictions, 
seems a little doubtful, as the principal passage on the subject 
(Hom. viii. 19) is ambiguous ; but judging from Peter’s account 
of his own diet, and from his doctrine that those who deter- 
mine to accept the blessings of the future life should here 
restrict themselves to what is absolutely necessary for exist- 
ence, it seems reasonable to construe the passage alluded to in 





* In view of the importance attached to matrimony, we should expect to hear 
of Clement’s marriage after he had embraced the true faith. But no mention is 
made of such an event. 
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accordance with the stricter asceticism, and to believe that the 
author desired the absolute abolition of the use of flesh among 
Christians. If-+this be correct, it is then interesting to observe 
that the Homilist goes far beyond the requirements of the 
decree of the council of apostles, which, in respect to meats, 
enjoined upon believers only that they should “abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things stran- 
gled” (Acts xv. 29). Peter’s food, according to the Homilies, 
is of the simplest kind. It is stated on many occasions that 
he partook of bread and salt ; and in Hom. xii. 6, the apostle 
tells Clement that he uses only bread and olives, and occasion- 
ally pot-herbs. Not merely, however, is care to be taken as to 
the viands used, but also as to the company in which meals 
are taken. Christians must not admit unbelievers to their 
table. Only after instruction in the true faith and fasting and 
baptism, was Clement allowed to eat with Peter, or Mattidia 
to sit down at the same table with her sons. Care in this 
matter of eating is the main safeguard against demons and the 
ills they inflict. 

Another point to be noticed here is the condemnation of 
earthly possessions. “Property is theft,” aptly describes our 
author’s view in this regard. Those who belong to the future 
kingdom are here but strangers and foreigners, and can have 
no claim to a share in the possessions of those who have chosen 
to belong to the present world.* It is enough, then, for be- 
lievers if they are provided with what is absolutely necessary 
for existence. Peter, having but one coat and cloak, still felt 
he was amply supplied ; “for,” said he, “my mind, seeing all 
the eternal good things that are there, regards none of the 
things that are here.”+ The Homilist thus seeks to inculcate 
an other-worldly-mindedness by an asceticism of the most 
minute and severe description. 





* Hom. xv. 7—9. 


+ Cf. First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, chap. ii. (roi¢ égodiowg row 
O00 apxdvpyevot), and Pastor of Hermas, Sim. i., for striking parallels to the teach- 
ing of the Homilies on the subject of possessions and contentment with the bare 
necessaries of life. 
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But the strictest asceticism will avail nothing apart from 
Baptism. Remission of sins can be obtained only by attention 
to this rite, and without baptism none can enter the world of 
bliss. This is the wedding garment each guest must possess 
before he can take his place at the king’s supper. Good deeds 
done before baptism are good deeds with an inherent defect. 
Baptism is a new birth, and being an ordinance instituted by 
God, must be attended to by such as will do the will of the 
Deity. “Verily I say unto you, unless ye be regenerated by 
living water into the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, ye 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” Such are the words 
(closely allied to John iii. 5, and parallel to the quotation in 
Justin, Apol. i. 61) in which the opinion of the Teacher in 
respect to baptism is expressed. Again, Peter says,* “Salva- 
tion in the other world is granted only to those who have been 
baptized on account of their trust in Him [God], and who act 
chastely and wisely.” But how are we to account for the 
appearance of this doctrine of baptism in a system in which a 
new birth cannot be required, since all men are represented as 
having within them a divine life, which requires only to be 
called into activity by the knowledge of the truth? We must 
regard this as another instance of the author's irenic tendency. 
He has abandoned circumcision, and makes no allusion to it 
throughout the Homilies, and only, as it were, by a side-wind 
hints, in the Epistle of Peter to James, at the special distinc- 
tion it confers ; but he avails himself of the Christian ordinance 
of baptism to re-introduce all the restrictions as to intercourse 
and so forth which were connected with the more ancient rite. 
In this view, baptism is only another form of circumcision, and 
as such may be expected to meet in some measure the preju- 
dices of Jews. Baptized Christians are called Jews, and are 
regarded as persons with whom the circumcised may freely 
associate without contracting any legal stain. On the other 
hand, the Homilist adopts the view of the Gentile Christians 
that baptism is, what circumcision was never supposed to be, 





* Hom. xiii. 13. See also xiii. 21, xi. 25. 
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an act of regeneration. There is no reason to doubt that bap- 
tism was very generally regarded in this light in the second 
century.* Thus Justin, writing probably almost precisely at 
the same time as the Homilist, and describing the religious 
rites of the Christians, says (Apol. i. 61) of converts, that after 
prayer and fasting, “Exata dyovras if jpav évOa vdwp éori, cat 
tporov avayevvirews, Gv Kal ypeis dvtol dvayevviOnpev, avayevvar- 
Ta.’ éx dvdpatos yap Tov ratpds Tov SAwv Kal Seawdtov Geot Kal Tod 
cwripos jav Incot Xpwrtod cai rvedpatos dyiov td ev TH vdaTe 
téte Aovrpdiv rowidvrar. The Homilist, then, accepts and gives 
prominence to this idea of baptism, although it is quite unne- 
cessary to the completeness of his system. But the writer had 
another object in view besides that of producing a consistent 
theological system ; he wanted to unite opposing parties ; and 
bearing this in mind, we see why baptism is made a matter 
of first importance. Had he, on the one hand, provided no 
substitute for circumcision, and had he, on the other hand, 
ignored the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the Homilist 
would have failed to secure the attention of Jewish and of 
Gentile Christians alike. The use of the “thrice-blessed invo- 
cation” need not surprise us. The Homilist could have no 
objection to the formula, although Father, Son and Spirit, were 
terms employed by him in a sense differing from that in which 
they were used, e.g. by Justin in the quotation given above, 
and probably by Gentile Christians generally. It is worth 
noticing the stress which is laid upon the connection between 
the Spirit and water. “ Water,”’+ says Peter, “ makes all things, 
and water receives the production of its movement from spirit, 
and the Spirit has its beginning from the God of all. And thus 
.... knowing your origin, and being born again by the first- 
born water, you may be constituted heirs of the parents who 
have begotten you to incorruption.” And again (xi. 26): 
“There is something that is merciful from the beginning borne 





* How strong the belief was that baptism is necessary to salvation, is shown by 
a passage in the Pastor of Hermas, Simil. ix., where we read that the “apostoli et 
doctores” preached to the dead and baptized them / 

+ Hom. xi. 24. 
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upon the water, and rescues from the future punishment those 
who are baptized with the thrice-blessed invocation.” The 
same idea, we may notice in passing, is strongly expressed by 
Ignatius (Ep. ad Rom. vii): vdwp 8 (Gv xai Aadody év épol, 
érwbév pot Aéyov, «.7.A.: here the spirit and the water are 
regarded as simply one and the same, and the action of the 
spirit may so be considered or spoken of as that of the water. 
After baptism the convert is no longer required to take his 
meals apart from the company of other believers. Now it is 
plain that the restriction which is thus removed does not apply 
merely to participation in the Lord’s Supper; the only ques- 
tion is, whether this last is alluded to at all in the Homilies. 
Nowhere do we find any expression used of the meals taken 
in common by Christians which may not be employed of the 
ordinary taking of food. Thus Mattidia was anxious to be bap- 
tized in order that she might take her meals* (cuverriaOjva/) 
with her sons; and as soon as her baptism has taken place, 
mother and sons and Peter do join in a common repast. It is 
true that when Peter is spoken of as breaking bread on this 
occasion, ér edyapurria (Hom. xiv. 1), it seems at first sight as 
though the Eucharist is referred to. But the words are ambi- 
guous, and that they mean no more than “after thanksgiving,” 
is shown, as we think, by the tenor of other passages in the 
Homilies bearing upon this matter.- Thus, at the close of 
their first interview, Peter takes food by himself, and Clement 
by himself, and Peter is made to say to his new disciple, “ May 
God grant you in all things to be made like unto me, and, 
having been baptized, to partake of the same table with me” 
(i. 22). Here it is perfectly clear what is meant, viz., that the 
unbaptized man, Clement, cannot take his ordinary food with 
the baptizedt apostle; but to any kind of extraordinary feast 





* Hom. xiii. 9. 

¢ Ritschl also is of opinion that the Lord’s Supper is not alluded to, and lays 
stress upon the fact that the Ebionites, according to Epiphanius, celebrated the 
Eucharist only once a year, and then with bread and water, not bread and salt. 
“Entstehung,” &c., p. 206. . 

t It is nowhere stated that Peter was baptized; that is taken for granted. 
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to be celebrated upon baptism, there is not the faintest allu- 
sion. No doubt the horror with which the table of demons 
was regarded, and the scrupulous care which was taken to 
avoid unhallowed meals and meats, would give a solemn and 
religious importance to the meals of believers. This is borne 
out by what is said in the Epistle of Clement to James (chap. 
ix.): “But I know that ye will do all these things [works of 
philanthropy, &c.] if ye fix love into your minds, and for its 
entrance there is one only fit means, viz., the common partak- 
ing of food. Wherefore see to it that ye be frequently one 
another's guests,” &c. Here, then, what is implied in the 
Homilies is already expressed, viz., that to take meals after the 
fashion of Christians is as positively beneficial, as it is hurtful 
to eat in the company and after the manner of unbelievers. 
“Bread and salt,” or “salt” alone, are mentioned as the arti- 
cles of food in use, but nowhere are they spoken of as Justin 
speaks of the elements of the Eucharist: O6 yap ds xowdv dprov 
ovdé kowdv ropa Tatra AapPdvopev, x.7.r., Apol. i. 66. The fre- 
quent mention of salt, and especially the mention of it along 
with that of a meal, in the expression (Hom. xiii. 8), dws xowwd 
GAGv Kai tparé{ns petradraBeiv SvvyPGuev, Would seem to give to 
the salt a special importance, and this may easily be the case 
if, as we have attempted to show, the meals of Christians are, 
according to the Homilies, invested with religious solemnity. 
Salt may then be chosen to signify this religious element, in 
keeping with the enactment contained in the Jewish law, Lev. 
ii. 13: “Every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou season 
with salt ; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of 
thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering ; with all thine 
offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 

Having considered the mode of life and ceremonies to be 
observed by Christians, we pass on now to look at the consti- 
tution of the communities into which converts naturally group 
themselves. Here the author harks back again to his favourite 
idea of Monarchy. Order is secured where there is one leader 
to whom all show obedience. Thus God has appointed one 
king of all those who obtain eternal life, so that there may be 
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eternal peace. “That which tends to the government of one 
person in the form of monarchy, enables the subjects to enjoy 
peace by means of good order” (iii. 61). This “one person” 
in Christian communities is the bishop. 

The mode of appointment, the duties and the dignity of 
the bishop, are treated of at length in Hom. iii, where an 
account is given of the installation of Zaccheus. Zaccheus is 
to fill Peter’s chair, but he is to be something more than the 
mere representative of the apostle and the exponent of his 
teaching: he is the occupant of the chair of Christ (ch. 60), 
and he who disobeys the bishop, disobeys Christ (ch. 66), 
while he who honours the bishop, shows honour to Christ 
(ch. 70). This is an idea—viz., that the bishop is the repre- 
sentative of Christ—which is expressed more than once in the 
Epistles of Ignatius, e.g. Ep. ad Eph. vi.: “It is plain that 
we ought to honour the bishop as the Lord himself ;” so also 
Ad Smyr. viii, and Ad Trall. ii. and iii.* As to the mode of 
appointment of bishops, we read that Peter, when about to 
leave Ceesarea, called his friends together, and exhorted them 
to pray to God to make manifest who was best fitted to take 
the oversight of the church (ch. 60). This reference to 
popular election is, however, put in merely as a passing mark 
of respect for the traditional system, according to which ap- 
pointments in the church were made by the whole body of 
believers ; and the Homilist then ventures without more ado 
to represent Peter as usurping at once the acknowledged 
rights of the lay members of the community. How far he 
is in earnest in his respect for the prevailing custom of the 
church, is shown by what follows in ch. 63, where Peter, 
without further reference to the opinions of the believers. pre- 
sent, or to their prayers, is represented as saying: “Of those 
who are present, whom shall I choose but Zaccheus. ... . And 
having said this, he laid hands upon Zaccheus, who stood by, 





* The idea which finds expression in the last three passages cited, that the pres- 
byters occupy the place of the apostles, while the bishop is the representative of 
Christ, is peculiar to Ignatius, ahd has no parallel in the Clementines, unless, 
indeed, we connect the appointment of “ twelve elders” (xi. 36) with the apostolate. 
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and forced him to sit down in his own chair.” It is highly 
instructive to notice that in the Epistle of Clement to James 
(which we take to be of rather later date than the Homilies), 
when Clement describes, in close imitation of the narrative in 
Hom. iii., his own installation as bishop, he makes no mention 
whatever of any prayer preceding the election, or of any con- 
sultation with those who formed the church about the matter. 
Peter simply rises up suddenly, announces that the day of his 
death is approaching, and says (ch. ii): “I lay hands upon 
this Clement as your bishop, and to him I entrust my chair 
of discourse,” &c. ; and when Clement begs not to be appointed 
to so responsible an office, the apostle answers (ch. iii): 
“Concerning this matter, do not ask me ; for it has seemed to 
me to be good that thus it be.” There is, however, a higher’ 
unity still than that of the congregation living under the rule 
of its autocratic bishop. There is a “bishop of bishops,” to 
whom all other prelates are subordinate. It is true, the phrase 
quoted occurs only in the Epistle of Clement to James, but 
what it involves is implied both in the Homilies themselves 
and in the Epistle of Peter to James. We find Peter sending 
reports of his discourses to James, and warning the people of 
Tripolis to listen to none but those whose teaching harmonizes 
with that of James; thus clearly showing that he recognized in 
the bishop of Jerusalem the one supreme head of the visible 
Church. 

Presbyters and deacons and catechists are also mentioned in 
the Homilies, but by no means so frequently as the bishops, 
nor are their offices so clearly defined. Evidently they are to 
be regarded as having no independent authority and as being, 
in fact, merely bishops’ assistants. The elders are to see that 
the orders of the bishop are complied with, and the deacons 
are to keep watch over the bodies and souls of the brethren 
and to make report to their spiritual head (iii. 67). 

In his theory of the constitution of the Church, then, the 
Homilist remains true to that principle of unity, of monarchism, 
with which he sets out. How, we must now ask, does he, 
keeping this principle in view, develop his eschatology ? 
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We have already had occasion to notice that the devil is not 
ever to remain a being delighting in destruction and torment. 
There is to come a time when his work will be accomplished, 
and then by a change in his composition he will lose his taste 
for punishment and darkness, and become a participant in the 
joys of the kingdom of light. But what of the subjects of the 
king of this world—do they share in his translation into the 
kingdom of the future, or are they perhaps blotted out of exist- 
ence? Both of these alternatives may claim to be supported 
by the teaching of the Homilist. On the one hand, we are led 
to believe that the punishment inflicted by the evil one is cor- 
rective, and is intended to prepare those who are subjected to 
it for the kingdom of the Son; and, on the other hand, we 
learn that some men at least are to be utterly and irremediably 
destroyed. This apparent contradiction may perhaps be ex- 
plained by calling to mind our author’s theory of sin, that sin 
is grounded in ignorance. Now all men are to some extent 
ignorant, because of their mixed nature ; hence all sin, and, as 
God is a just Judge, all receive punishment, first in this life, 
and, should the punishment received here not be adequate to 
the wrong committed, in the life to come. No amount of 
repentance, and not even the magical effects of baptism, avail 
to save the sinner from this retribution ; but if he has cast in 
his lot with the good king, he will eventually be saved, the 
punishment notwithstanding, with eternal life. But those who 
abide in their ignorance, who merge their whole being in the 
false, female side of their nature, and so do not come to a 
knowledge of God, cannot be healed or saved. “It is not 
lawful to afford to those who, through want of judgment, are 
like to irrational animals, the good things which have been 
prepared for the children of the kingdom” (Hom. iii. 5). In 
the following chapter, Peter goes on to say: “ At an appointed 
time a fifth* part, being punished with eternal fire, shall be 
consumed ; for they cannot endure for ever and ever who have 





* geoirroy is a marginal reading of Cotelerius, and seems more likely to be right 
than the reading adopted in the text. 
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been impious against the one God.” That the Homilist lays 
no stress upon the term dwwvip as applied to the fire, is shown 
by his statement that at a certain point of time the task of 
the fire will be accomplished, and the unrepentant be finally 
extinguished. Thus those who cannot be saved are to cease to 
be, the dualism of worlds is to come to an end, and the primal 
unity is to be realized again, when there shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd, and God all in all. 

What, then, are we to make of such a passage as Hom. xi. 
11, in which we are told that “the soul even of the wicked is 
immortal, for whom it were better not to have it incorruptible ; 
for being punished with endless torture under unquenchable 
fire and never dying, it can receive no end of its misery”? 
Such a passage comes upon us quite unexpectedly, and almost, 
if not quite, unaccountably ; for the whole tendency of thie 
Clemeutines is towards wnity, and an opposition which prolongs 
itself infinitely and is never overcome, runs counter to the 
entire system. Such a passage can, as it seems, be explained 
only by supposing that the writer was led astray by his desire 
to enforce upon his readers the enormity of the sin and of the 
corresponding punishment of those who dishonour God ; and 
then, having in his mind some such phrase as “their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched,” he goes on to speak of 
“endless torture under unquenchable fire,” and of the undying, 
endless misery of the soul. Our previous examination of his 
work has prepared us to find some inconsistencies in our 
author's system, but it certainly is difficult to understand how 
he could reconcile himself to the introduction into it of a doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. If the explanation given above 
be not thought satisfactory, the only alternative seems to be 
to adopt the suggestion of Neander,* and regard the passage 
quoted above as a spurious interpolation by a later hand. 

We have now dealt with those points in the teaching of the 
Homilies which seem most to call for remark. 





* Neander suggests that Hom. xi. 11 is either an accommodation on the part 
of the Homilist to generally accepted views, or an interpolation by a later hand. 
“ Genetische Entwicklung der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme.” 
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We have seen how, in opposition to Gnosticism in general 
and to Marcionitism in particular, the doctrine is laid down 
and enforced that there is but one God, Creator of heaven and 
earth, and all that in them is ; how, in opposition to Paulinism, 
Christianity and Judaism are declared to be one and the same 
religion,—Christianity, in the Homilist’s treatment of it, being 

‘judaized, and Judaism christianized; and finally, how, in 

: opposition to the early constitution of the Church and to ten- 

dencies which soon resulted in Montanism, a system of monar- 

chic episcopal government is recommended, as based upon 
apostolic authority, if not upon the authority of Christ himself. 

Two questions, which do not perhaps immediately concern 
our subject, may be briefly discussed by way of conclusion. 

1. From what source did the Homilist derive his knowledge 
of the teaching of Christ? Did he use our canonical Gospels ? 
And, 

2. From what quarter does the Jewish Christianity of the 
Homilies emanate ? 

As to the former question, it is at once evident that the 
reader must not expect to find in the Homilies any quotations 
avowedly given from works professing to contain authentic 
records of the sayings and doings of our Lord—no as yéyparrat 
ushering in excerpts from writings which now find a place 
in our canon—for the author was distinctly opposed to the 
commission of the sacred law to writing. It was by this 
means that the Law of Moses had been corrupted, and no better 
fate could be expected for the Law of Christ, if it were not 
handed down in the one safe way, i.e. by oral tradition. True, 
Peter commits his discourses to writing, but this in order that 
they may be sent to James, and steps are taken to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of any but such as are already 
well instructed in the Christian faith. With this strong feel- 
ing against written testimony, we can quite understand that 
our author was careful to conceal the fact that he quoted from 
any Gospel, whether canonical or otherwise. It nrust further 
be borne in mind that Peter is spoken of throughout the Homi- 
lies as the “chief disciple ;” as the man who, better than any 
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other, knew the teaching of the Prophet who had appeared in 
Judea. It is hardly likely, therefore, that we should find in 
such a work a distinct reference made by Peter to any extra- 
neous authority. Yet the author of “Supernatural Religion”* 
is apparently greatly struck by the fact, that in the Homilies 
“the source of the quotations is never named throughout the 
work, and there is not the faintest indication of the existence 
of our Gospels. .... This mere fact, in connection with a work 
written a century and a half [?] after the establishment of 
Christianity, and abounding with quotations of the discourses 
of Jesus, is in itself singularly suggestive.” Suggestive such 
a fact is undoubtedly, but not of the conclusions the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” would deduce from it; it is suggestive 
in respect to the peculiar standpoint adopted by the writer of 
the Homilies, but it in no way affects the question of the exist- 
ence, be it at the middle or at the end of the second century, 
of our canonical Gospels. If, however, the Homilist is pre- 
cluded from expressly referring to any Gospels as the source of 
his quotations, he yet gives us abundant evidence that he knew 
our Gospels either in their present or in some slightly modified 
form. His work teems with passages and expressions which 
find their parallels in our Gospels. That there are but few 
exact quotations is just what we should expect; indeed, the 
exact quotations are in the Homilies more difficult to account 
for than the inexact. It is quite possible the author may have 
made use of some Harmony, after the fashion of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron ; for it is only natural to suppose that, with numerous 
accounts of the life of Christ in circulation, the desire for one 
account, for a Harmony, would make itself felt. But while 
such an hypothesis might fairly be set up to account for some 
deviation in the Homilies from the text of the canonical Gos- 
pels, it is here quite unnecessary. That the writer knew at 
least the Synoptics (whether in their present form or in a Har- 
mony we leave undetermined) would appear, had the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” not questioned it, unquestionable ; 





* Vol. IL. p. 33. 
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and with regard to John, the matter is, now that the formerly 
missing portion of the Homilies has been recovered, equally 
certain. Such expressions as, “I am the gate of life,” and “My 
sheep hear my voice” (Hom. iii. 52), would by themselves be 
insufficient to justify us in anything more than a conjecture 
that the writer may have been acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, the quotation, “Verily I say unto you, 
unless ye be regenerated by living water into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” does not help us, striking as is the parallel to 
John iii. 5, for the alteration of “kingdom of God” (in John) 
into “kingdom of heaven” is found also in Justin Martyr, 
Apol. i. 61; and we are thus led to conclude that both Justin 
and our author quoted from the same work, and that neither 
of them took the words from our canonical Gospel. 

The case is altered, however, when we come to the remark- 
able quotation in Hom. xix. 22: “ Whence our Teacher, when 
we inquired of him in regard to the man who was blind from 
his birth and recovered his sight, if this man sinned or his 
parents that he should be born blind, answered, ‘ Neither did 
he sin at all, nor his parents, but that the power of God might 
be made manifest through him in healing the sins of igno- 
rance.” It is impossible not to agree with Hilgenfeld,* that 
this passage gives the clearest indication of the use of the 
fourth Gospel. 

The author of “Supernatural Religion” labours to show that 
because the theological standpoint of the Clementines differs 
from that of the author of the fourth Gospel, that therefore 
the Homilist cannot have used that Gospel ; nay, he goes even 
further, and asserts (Vol. II. p. 354) that “it is impossible that 
an author exhibiting such fundamental differences of religious 
belief can have known the fourth Gospel, or considered it a 
work of apostolic origin or authority.” Obviously, if the 
Homilist did not “ know” of the fourth Gospel, he did not form 
any definite opinion as to its authorship or authority. But 





* Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875. 
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we are quite unable to see why disagreement with the theology 
of John should indicate ignorance of the fourth Gospel. Such 
an argument cannot but arouse suspicion as to whether the 
author has not allowed his judgment to be strangely warped, 
so that his work, with all its marks of wide and varied read- 
ing, is itself a “ Tendenzschrift” of a pronounced type.* 

In matters of criticism no doubt much depends upon indi- 
vidual taste. Where one critic sees an unmistakable quota- 
tion, another sees but an accidental resemblance, and it is 
therefore of little use to set up one unsupported opinion against 
another. We are glad, therefore, to find our view of the matter 
now under consideration in harmony with that of Uhlhorn 
and with that also of the most distinguished living represen- 
tative of the Tiibingen school, Hilgenfeld. Uhlhorn says,+ 
“The Homilies know all four canonical Gospels, follow mainly 
Matthew, more seldom Luke, most seldom Mark and John ;” 
while Hilgenfeld says in reference to John (and it is only in 
reference to John that a serious question can be raised),t 
“From the middle of the second century, the Gospel of John 
comes, gradually indeed, into use, and was then employed 
without scruple even by opponents of the divinity of Christ, 
like pseudo-Clement of the Homilies... . . ” The same author 
takes care also to point out§ how promptly he recognized the 
fact of the use of the fourth Gospel by the Homilist so soon 
as Dressel’s text was published. 

That the Homilist used some other writings besides our four 
Gospels is most probable, vut it is impossible to say with any 
amount of certainty what those writings were. It may be 
that he used, as some suggest, the Gospel to the Egyptians— 
or it may be, as we have already remarked, that he derived 
his information from some Harmony, some compilation made 
up of extracts from the four canonical Gospels, together with 
materials chosen from other sources according to the taste or 
resources of the compiler—much in the manner in which, if 








* See also Hilgenfeld, as above, on “ Supernatural Religion.” 
+ “Die Clem.,” &c., p. 137. 
t “Hist. Krit. Einleitung,” &c., p. 734. § Ibid. pp. 43 and 44, foot-note. 
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we are to accept the testimony of Theodoret of Cyrus,* Tatian 
put together his Diatessaron. 

Here, however, we must leave this subject, repeating only 
that to expect in the Homilies precise quotations from New 
Testament writings is to misunderstand the entire position of 
the author, and that to argue from the absence of such quota- 
tions to the non-existence of our canonical Gospels, or to their 
non-recognition in the middle of the second century, is wholly 
unwarrantable. 

We add now a few words as to the quarter from which a 
system such as that contained in the Homilies must have 
originated. 

We find in two sects, the one pre-, the other post-Clementine, 
the most striking parallels to our author’s position. We refer 
to the Essenes and the Ebionites of Epiphanius. Probably it 
would be more correct not to speak of these as two sects, but 
to call the Ebionites of Epiphanius the Christian and later ver- 
sion of the Essenes. It is not for us to enter here upon the 
much-vexed question as to the origin of the Essenes. Whether 
we are to regard the sect as an outgrowth of Judaism pure and 
simple, or whether we are to trace their characteristics to the 
influence of the Pythagorean philosophy, may be left here, as it 
is in fact elsewhere, undecided.+ However it arose, it is evident 
from the testimony of Philo and Josephus that the sect, in con- 
trast to the Pharisees and Sadducees, partook of the nature of a 
monastic order.{| To mention here some points of resemblance 
between the teaching of the Essenes and that of the Clemen- 
tines, we may specify that the former admitted novices to 
fellowship at their common table only after prolonged prepa- 
ration; that no member of the community was allowed to 
possess property ; that strict obedience to the commands of 
superiors was enforced ; that they were rigidly abstemious in 





* See Hilgenfeld, as above, p. 76. 

+ For literature on the Essenes, their characteristics, &c., see Schiirer, “ Neu- 
testamentliche Zeitgeschichte,” 1874, pp. 599—619; Ritschl, “ Entstehung,” &c., 
pp. 178—200. P 
+ Schiirer, p. 600. 
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their habits (eating no flesh and drinking no wine) ; that they 
bathed often; that they offered no sacrifices of animals, but 
regarded their meals taken in common as sacrificial feasts ; 
that they upheld the immortality of the soul. It is not hard 
to believe that Jews belonging to such a sect—men who had 
severed themselves from their fellows by rejecting the Temple 
services—would readily adopt as an authority the Teacher who 
prophesied the destruction of the Temple and the cessation of 
its ritual. That Christianity made but little change in the 
views of the Essenes, is plain from the slight modifications they 
undergo in the system of the Homilies. 

On the other hand, we have the account given by Epipha- 
nius* of the sect he terms Ebionites. Here we meet again 
nearly all the peculiar characteristics of the system of the 
Homilies, It is interesting to notice that Epiphanius dates 
the origin of these Ebionites back to the fall of Jerusalem 
(xxx. 2), the time when the Essenes would, as remarked above, 
acknowledge the prophetic character of Christ.+ These Ebion- 
ites are conspicuous for their frequent washings ; marriage is 
compulsory among them, though celibacy was previously the 
rule in similar sects (xxx. 2, 18); they deny the divinity of 
Christ, assert that he is identical with Adam, and though they 
use the Gospel of Matthew, it is a distorted Gospel, with the 
genealogies left out (xxx. 3, 14); they use the Ilepwéo of Cle- 
ment, although these contain errors which Clement himself 
rejected in his Epistles ; they abjure the Prophets and David 
(xxx. 18); they abstain from all use of flesh (xxx. 15); they 
use baptism as an initiatory rite ; they assert that God has two 
powers, Christ and the Devil, giving to the latter the present 
world, to the former the world to come ; they have fabricated 
many falsehoods about the apostles, especially of a hostile cha- 
racter against the Apostle Paul (xxx. 16, 21, 25); they have 
their goods in common (xxx. 17); they maintain the rite of 
circumcision (xxx. 26). 

Here, then, we have evidently the sect to which the Homi- 





* Adv. Heres. xxx. pp. 125—162 of Petavius’ ed., 1682. 
t See also Ritschl, “ Entstehung,” &c., pp. 222, 223. 
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list belonged, as it existed in the days of Epiphanius. This 
Father cannot express strongly enough his detestation of the 
heresy, and tells, with evident satisfaction, a foolish story,* 
how St. John went down to a bath, and hearing that Ebion 
(probably an entirely mythical personage) was there, he and his 
attendants fled, for fear the baths should fall upon the heresi- 
‘ arch and themselves (xxx. 24). . 

Epiphanius tells us that Ebion, whom he asserts to be the 
founder of the sect, disseminated his error not only in Asia, 
but also at Rome. We may at least conclude from this that 
representatives of those whom Epiphanius terms Ebionites 
found their way at an early date to the great capital, and we 
have thus a confirmation of the supposition with which we set 
out, that the Homilies were composed at Rome. The Ebionites 
who found their way thither would discover that their rite of 
circumcision must not be made compulsory if their doctrines 
were to find favour among Gentile Christians, and so they 
leave the obnoxious rite wholly out of sight. They would 
meet with a party striving after an episcopal form of church 
government, and to win this party they were prepared to advo- 
cate with all zeal the advantages of episcopacy. They found 
Christianity lapsing into legalism, and the distinctively Pauline 
doctrines falling into obscurity, and they embraced the oppor- 
tunity to extol the law, and to do their utmost to convert 
neglect of the Apostle of the Gentiles into bitter hatred. Ina 
word, they found at Rome much congenial soil, and if their 
doctrines were not accepted in their entirety, yet they probably 
had no small share in influencing the development of the 
Western Church in the latter half of the second century. That 
the Homilies obtained any currency, and that they were even 
used in the services of the Church, is surprising to us at this 
day, and must be incredible to those who have not in some 
measure guaged the credulity of those early Christians, and 
realized that “nowhere is the historical memory shorter than 
under the official rule of tradition.”+ 

Here we must draw this essay to a close, but not without 





* The same story is told by Ireneus (Adv. Her. iii. 3, 4) of John and Cerinthus. 
T Ritschl, “Entstehung,” &c., p. 265. 
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the consciousness that many points have been passed over too 
rapidly, and that other matters of interest collateral to our 
subject have been left entirely untouched. 

It would, for instance, be interesting to point out the paral- 
lelism between much in the Homilies and the later teaching of 
Mohammedanism, showing how a sect like that of the Ebionites 
of Epiphanius, severed alike from orthodox Christians and from 
Jews, was ready and waiting to throw in its lot with a reformer 
like Mohammed. It would be interesting, too, to dwell upon 
the Simon myth, and to point to it as possibly the source of 
the Faust myth of later times. 

But, leaving such subjects as these untouched, we have 
perhaps succeeded in showing what is the teaching of one of 
the most important works emanating from the Christianity 
and the Church of the second century. 

It may seem that in that teaching there is so little that is 
distinctively Christian, that we should follow the example of 
the Homilist himself and abstain from applying the term 
Christian to it at all. But if so, shall we not look in vain for 
any system to which the word may be applied? In its fulness 
and entirety, Christianity has found its expression only in 
Christ ; but something Christian, fragmentary it may be, and 
seemingly rudely sundered from the symmetry of the whole, 
we may yet recognize in sects and parties the most opposed. 
Surely it was something if the Homilist had caught from Chris- 
tianity only that enthusiasm for humanity, that idea of philan- 
thropy, upon which he insists with an energy which would not 
be misplaced now-a-days. But, as we have said, he took but a 
fragment—he could not take the whole; and those who took 
what he rejected, he regarded as none other than personal fves. 
So was it in the beginning of the Church’s history ; so is it 
now ; but so it shall not ever be. The truth which came forth 
from Christ has been refracted in the medium of humanity 
into manifold wavelets of varied hue; no one has in himself 
the whole pure ray ; but each may cherish what he has, and 
the broken light will be gathered up again some day, and be 
found to display all its original purity and power. 

GrorGE P. GouLp. 
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IlL—THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 


OBJECTIONS to the use of the word “Christian” proceed 
from two quarters. On the one hand, it is said that persons 
who deny certain accredited dogmas have no right to it; and, 
on the other hand, that rationalists have outgrown it and 
ought to give it up; but on both sides we think we detect 
unsatisfactory indications of haste, inaccuracy, or assumption. 
The “orthodox” appropriators of the name have chosen to 
identify it with a system of theology, or even to regard it as 
the symbol of an ecclesiastical polity ; and very “advanced” 
persons have allowed them to have their way. On the one 
hand, a man like Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, gives prominence 
to the statement that even the imitation of Christ depends upon 
the acceptance of him as God. “Why, indeed,” says a writer 
in The Congregationalist, “we should imitate Christ, if we have 
come to regard Him only as a man, we fail to see.” Then it is 
added: “Of one thing we are satisfied, that if faith in the 
Godhead be destroyed, the power of the man Christ Jesus will 
not survive.” Here, not only is the idea of giving the name 
Christian to one who denies the Deity of Christ not even 
entertained, but the attempt is actually made to abolish Christ 
altogether as our example if we will not have him as our God ! 
Then, on the other hand, such “advanced” men as Mr. Voysey, 
knowing that these monstrous statements are made, contemp- 
tuously cease to offer resistance, and allow these medieval 
theologians to capture Jesus, and run away with our inherit- 
ance. And so it comes to pass that “the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

This is surely unreasonable, and bad policy, on the part of 
those who have shaken themselves free from the old supersti- 
tions ; though it is easy to see how it has come about. The 
people who believe in the Deity of Jesus and salvation by 
atoning blood have hitherto had nearly everything their own 
way, and they have given rational thinkers no cause to love 
them ; for, indeed, they have hated his rationalism and for- 
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sworn his thought. But that is no reason why “advanced” 
men should take revenge by making a clean sweep of every- 
thing, and pulling up the wheat with the tares. For our own 
part, we object to the process on both sides—to the process of 
appropriation on the one hand, and to the process of surrender 
on the other. We know of no man or set of men who have 
acquired any right to say once for all what Christianity is or 
is not. The nearest approach to a settlement would be gained 
if we could extract from the Gospels the essential things in 
them ; but, short as are the records, it seems that this cannot 
even now be done. Nor is that any disparagement, unless the 
difficulty be occasioned by obvious incongruity or hopeless 
mystery. If, on the contrary, the difficulty be occasioned, as 
we believe it to be, simply by our inability to master and to 
be mastered by the great principles by which Jesus lived and 
for which he died, then we have not only an explanation of 
the absence of agreement about the essential things, but the 
highest possible confirmation of the opinion that Christianity 
is before us and not behind us. 

In like manner, we who object to allowing the “orthodox” 
to put their own interpretation upon Christianity and then 
appropriate the name, also object to burdening Christianity, 
from the other side, with the crimes, the follies and the cruelties 
of those who have assumed to speak in its name. For Chris- 
tianity, like everything else in this world, is liable to be 
misused, badly handled, vilely caricatured, or miserably adul- 
terated. It is a faith, an influence, a force, that will not and 
cannot everywhere result in the same thing. But this is true 
of every faith, influence or force. It may be the purest dream 
of heavenly beauty that ever dawned on the human spirit ; it 
may be the sweetest hope that ever cheered the drooping heart ; 
it may be the grandest psalm that ever burst from the inspired 
soul; what matters it? It may be so taken up, so regarded, 
so used, that it shall end in blasphemy, barbarity, lunacy. 
Christianity, alas! is not the only grand and beautiful thing 
that has been “wounded in the house of its friends.” Chris- 
tianity is not the only heavenly dream that has been turned 
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into a hideous nightmare. Christianity is not the only hope 
that has been transformed into a selfishness or a malediction. 
Christianity is not the only hymn of praise that has ended in 
a cry of passion or a scream of fear. Even Love itself can glow 
with the glory of heaven or scorch with the flame of hell; and 
we know what crimes have been committed in the name of 
Liberty ; but who would surrender the one or scorn the other 
because men had been miserable and blind?—who, rather, 
would not strive to make them all-glorious, beautiful and 
divine ? 

But even though we admit that Christianity is to be surren- 
dered to a dogma or a polity, the question arises, What dogma, 
and what polity? For Christendom is divided into at least two 
great camps; and there seems no particular reason why the 
word “Christian” should be given up to the one more than to 
the other ; and certainly, if it is given up to both, there seems 
no reason for denying it to those who occupy a unique position 
between the two. If there is to be any definite appropriation 
of the name, why not give in to the imposing and impressive 
demand of Catholicism, and grant that Christianity is bound 
up with an ecclesiastical system based upon permanent infal- 
libility and sacramental efficacy? There would be something 
solid, definite, intelligible, and, in a sense, reasonable, in that. 
But if we once reject that great claim, and attempt to define 
the limits within which the name “Christian” will apply, we 
shall find a territory and a population that never remain long 
the same. Outside of the Catholic Church, no one form of 
thought or ecclesiastical method has ever had any element in 
it of permanence ; and, in our own day, nothing is more certain 
than that the old dogmas are all breaking up, are all either 
dying outright or are being transformed. How then can we 
logically or usefully attempt to identify Christianity with any 
dogmatic conclusions, beyond the three essential elements of 
belief in an Object of worship, trust in Immortality, and the 
supreme value of Righteousness ? 

But why seek for any definition? or why admit that Chris- 
tianity is strictly definable at all? A definition is often only 
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a limitation ; and some of the mightiest and most real things 
are illimitable and undefinable. Who can tell us what Love 
is? We can be conscious of its thrill; we can discern some 
results of its influence; we can say a great many true and 
noble and beautiful things about it; but who can define it? 
Nay, Life itself is in the same predicament. It is lord of all, 
but it eludes all, baffles all, defies all ; we see the effects thereof, 
but we cannot tell “whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” 
Such is Christianity, and this is really its charm ; and because 
of this, it is “not of one age, but for all time.” Permanent in 
its spirit, its forms or expressions may vary indefinitely. To-day, 
its vehicle or voice may be a dogma, or a priesthood, or a ritual, 
or a church; but to-morrow the dogma may be surrendered, 
the priesthood may be outgrown, the ritual may become useless, 
and the church may fall; and yet Christianity may remain 
unharmed—nay, shine brighter and brighter “unto the perfect 
day.” The Church itself is nothing but an institution for pro- 
moting an object and producing a result; but the object and 
result are not necessarily dependent upon the Church ; for we 
might worship God without an organized “service,” or love 
God and do our duty without a first-day discourse, or follow 
Jesus and carry on his work without a consecrated priest or an 
appointed ritual. But this assumes that Christianity is essen- 
tially related to motives, feelings, affections and actions ; and 
this, therefore, we proceed to shew. 

For this, however, we must go at once to the Gospels. But 
here, in any attempt to find out what the Gospels really say, 
our first great difficulty is, that we inevitably go to them with 
all kinds of prepossessions ; or that, even though the mind be 
tolerably free from actual dogmatic prepossessions, our very 
familiarity with the record tells against us, and becomes itself 
a kind of prepossession. In one sense, our difficulty is that 
we know the Gospels too well. What we really want is, that 
we should be able to read them for the first time. If we could 
do so, and especially if we could do so without having any 
knowledge of the explanations that have been given of them, 
who can tell what our thoughts and feelings would be! We 
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should probably feel that there was a good deal to stagger us, 
and, in so far as miracles are concerned, we might at first be 
inclined to read the record as an idle tale. But, when once 
these were disposed of, five features would come into promi- 
nence—clear, bright and all-absorbing. We should see a Life, 
a Spirit, a Method, a Morality, and a Hope; and if we were 
then told that the life and teachings of this Jesus constituted 
the groundwork of a religion, and that these Gospels were the 
accepted records of that life and those teachings, we should, I 
have no doubt whatever, come to the conclusion that the reli- 
gion in question paid exclusive attention to the life and the 
spirit and method of it, to a morality for the world that now 
is, and a hope for that which is to come. Let us consider this 
conclusion a little more closely, adopting it as our own. 

Christianity, we say, is a Life. Unquestionably, the sum 
and substance of the Gospels is the life of Jesus, and that not 
only because they tell the story of his life, but because his 
life tells Ais story and constitutes his message. That life was 
unique. In one sense, it would not do to try to repeat it. In 
a sense equally true, the attempt to repeat it now would be 
unfaithfulness to it. Jesus himself would surely not repeat 
it if he were here now ; and in proportion as we attribute to 
him wisdom and a desire to do good, we must say that. But 
the character of the life would have been the same. The won- 
drous qualities which made him so divinely lonely, so grandly 
poor, so strangely good, would have shone out with equal 
lustre, and, alas! they might have brought upon him the same 
sad fate. 

The reader of his life, whom we just now imagined as read- 
ing the Gospels for the first time, would not fail to be struck 
with his amazing steadfastness, unselfishness, independence, 
truthfulness, benevolence. From the stable to the cross, he 
would see this man steadily looking at one thing—the work 
given him to do. He was neither boastful nor sentimental 
when, in answer to the appeal of those who loved him and 
who desired him to take food, he softly said, “My meat is to 
do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” 
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That was typical of his life. He never seemed to live for the 
things that ordinary men live for. He had not even “where 
to lay his head:” his home was the encompassing presence of 
his Father. He lived for Him, and Him alone. But living 
for God meant with him living for humanity. He called not 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance ; he shrank not from 
the leper ; he heard the cry of the poor blind men by the way- 
side, above the shouts of the selfish crowd who would have 
silenced them ; he lifted the sorrowful woman at his feet into 
the heaven of a renewed hope ; his heart went out towards the 
neglected Lazarus, the lost sheep, and the prodigal son ; and 
wher he was gone, and one who loved him wished to describe 
him, he summed all up in that great epitaph, “ He went about 
doing good.” Such was his life ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that even so “advanced” a thinker as the late John Stuart 
Mill, in his latest work, expressed the greatest admiration for 
that life, and confessed that he saw in Jesus “probably the 
greatest moral reformer and martyr . ... who ever existed 
upon earth,”"—adding, that “religion cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal repre- 
sentative and guide of humanity; nor even now would it be 
easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than to en- 
deavour so to live that Christ would approve our life.” There 
is the point we are aiming at. Christianity is a life, and that 
life is not a hard, mechanical “model,” good for initiating us 
into a series of moral postures and ethical performances, but 
what, in the next place, we say it is—a Spirit. 

Christianity, then, is a Spirit. Jesus himself is reported to 
have said even of his words, that they were “spirit and life :” 
how much more shall we say that of his religion! His very 
words had far-reaching, deep, penetrating references in them. 
They contain germinating principles and life forces, and the 
very attempt to retain them in the letter may end in the utter 
subversion of them ; for they need to be taken with constant 
reference to new duties, new dangers, and new hopes. In like 
manner, the life of Jesus was what it was because of the spirit 
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of it; and here we can even recover the miracles, and bring 
them in to testify concerning him. For in the miracle there 
are two factors, the deed of wonder, which may be beyond 
comprehension or past belief, and the spirit of the action, the 
intention of the doer of the work: and this will help us here, 
for, in almost every case, the spirit of the miracle is the spirit 
of mercy ; the intention of the doer of the work is the inten- 
tion of pure humanity and uncalculating love—and love, too, 
for the weak, the neglected, the despised, and the poor. The 
same may be said of that wonderful cluster of parables which 
occupy the second place of prominence in the Gospels. Of 
the few discourses or didactic utterances that appear in the 
Gospels, the same may again be said. The all-pervading spirit 
is a spirit of boundless compassion, and of compassion for the 
uncompassionated. No seeker of the rich and the prosperous, 
he! “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden,” 
he cries, “and I will give you rest.” Not to the palaces of 
princes did he go when he pronounced that divinest benedic- 
tion, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” but to those 
whom his disciples would have driven away: and surely when 
he blessed the cup of cold water only, given to one of these 
little ones, his heart turned not to the courts of kings. 

His was the spirit we need more than ever now, with our 
haste to be rich, our love of Juxury, our over-anxiety to stand 
well with the world, our shrinking from enthusiasm, our 
degrading worship of mere majorities, and our adoration of 
success. Surely, too, we need his spirit now for that other 
characteristic which some have blamed him for, but which, I 
thank God, we do not miss—the spirit of sublime indignation 
against hypocrisy, treachery and fraud—the spirit which led 
him to fling his burning words against “Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!” He knew how they barred the way of the 
contrite and the humble to the heavenly kingdom: “ But woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.” 
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He knew how they remembered prayers, but forgot humanity: 
“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayer: 
therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” “Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith: these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 
guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” He 
knew how they could cover inward iniquity with outward 
comeliness: “ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity.” He knew how, while glorifying the prophets of 
old whom their fathers murdered, they themselves were com- 
passing his destruction for treading in the footsteps of the 
prophets: “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses 
unto yourselves that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” 
Not perfect would he have been without that grand possibility 
of wrath ; yet see how, when the bolt is launched, the sweet 
rain falls: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 
Surely for love and indignation, for pathos and force, for ten- 
derness and passion, for mercy and judgment, we need the 
spirit of Jesus now ! 

Not less distinct is Christ’s Method ; I mean his method in 
those two great undertakings of a man’s life—the pursuit of 
truth and the doing of duty. Jesus was not essentially and 
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in the first place a thinker; he was essentially a worshiper. 
It is impossible to think of him as a metaphysician or a theo- 
logian: he elaborated no system of divinity or morals ; he 
lived in the ideal world of the feelings and affections. We 
do not think of him as taking any part in the social or politi- 
cal movements of his day: he lived alone, and with a method 
all his own. And what was that method? It was simply 
fidelity to God ; what Paul would have called faith. ‘Vague 
enough,’ some will say, ‘that only lands us over again in the 
old slough of despond of theological contrivances. But this 
is not true ; nay, the opposite of this is true ; for when “God” 
is for a man the symbol of duty and righteousness, and when 
fidelity to God or faith in God means fidelity to duty and right- 
eousness, it is no exaggeration to say that we have here the 
most practical as well as the most noble rule or method of life. 
Did Jesus desire to know what was true? Did he wish to 
see his duty plainly? He asked God; that is to say, he con- 
sulted the only voice of God he knew—the whisper of con- 
science, the calm but clear decision of his own resolute, recep- 
tive soul. 

But his method was the method of many before and since. 
It was the method of Socrates; it has been the method of 
every original and self-reliant reformer since the world began. 
Huss and Wyclif, and Bruno and Luther, adopted Christ’s 
method when they lifted themselves above the mass of falsities 
that formed the dead sea in which the church and the world 
of their day floated. They really asked for truth, and they 
made up their minds to pay the price of knowing it and speak- 
ing it. They simply disengaged themselves from “use and 
wont,” self-interest and self-care, and sprang to meet the face 
that looked like the face of God. 

Of course this method may lead to delusion, may induce 
the fanatic to cry, “Thus saith the Lord,” and to give heavenly 
sanctions to earthly delusions. But for once that it may do 
harm, it will a thousand times do good: for one man that it 
will make a fanatic, it will.make a thousand men reformers : 
for one that it will merely excite, it will make a thousand 
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resolute and heroic. Faith in Christ, then, is really faith in 
Christ’s faith ; and what was his faith but this—that truth 
and duty were supreme, that the will of God could be ascer- 
tained, and that they who looked to Him would never be left 
alone? He was never tired of appealing to God. “TI seek not 
mine own will,” he said, “ but the will of Him that sent me ;” 
and by that he only meant that he knew he was not led by 
self-will and passion, that he really did hold himself at God’s 
disposal, and felt willing to go even to the cross and die, if 
God and duty led the way. This, also, is “not of an age, but 
for all time ;” and this method of Jesus, the method of daring 
and docile fidelity to God as He reveals Himself to-day in the 
soul, might be the salvation of the world. 

Christianity is also a Morality. And yet Jesus was no 
moralist, in the ordinary sense of the word: he was not, at all 
events, a moral philosopher. He was essentially intuitive, 
spiritual and practical. He did not argue, he acted ; he did 
not preach to men, he inspired them ; he did not construct a 
system, he brought us “airs from heaven ;” he did not lay 
down propositions, he pronounced the beatitudes ; he spake 
“with authority, and not as the scribes ;” he blest above all “the 
pure in heart,” and for these he reserved the greatest promise, 
—that they should “see God.” From him, too, came that 
wonderful beatitude which blesses, not the righteous, but those 
who “hunger and thirst after righteousness ;” and surely, if 
he had said no more than that, and if now men could be led 
to feel, believe and act up to it, he would be the greatest 
moral reformer even of this age ; for men are made good, not 
by reasoning, but by inspiration ; not by philosophy, but by 
piety ; not by knowledge, but by love; not by sight, but by 
faith ; and they who “hunger and thirst” after righteousness, 
and who feel that their very hunger and thirst are blessed, 
will have their need itself turned into “a well of water, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” 

What if some of Christ's applications of his own principles 
look to us somewhat bizarre and impossible? It does not follow 
that even he intended us for all time to try to make his prin- 
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ciples and his applications of them go together. We ought to 
give him credit for at least more sense than that. If his prin- 
ciples are radically sound and pure ; if they reach down to the 
depth of our passion, and search the innermost recess of our 
secret sin; if they go right up to the well-spring of being, and 
work there for purity, so that the stream may be clear, then 
have we all we need to make his moral power over us supreme. 
That this 7s so, that the morality of Christ, in its living prin- 
ciple, is far beyond us still, we do not care to argue. Men do 
not care to argue about the existence of sunlight on a July day, 
or to prove that roses are lovely and lilies sweet. We can only 
ask those who doubt it to go and see. The Gospels are there ; 
let any man read them calmly and honestly, and then say what 
the effect would be on his own life if the vital root ideas to be 
found there could be made predominant in himself, if the 
morality of Jesus could win and possess the well-spring of his 
own thought, volition and love. Read those few pages through, 
and then shut the book; then suffer the transient things to 
fade away, and strive to get before the mind the prevailing 
spirit of the whole; and then judge whether we have not in this 
man one who might be our leader still, in working for the 
moral redemption of the world. 

Then, to complete the picture which we have supposed a 
reader of the Gospels for the first time would have before him, 
Christianity is a Hope. And yet “Hope” is too weak a word. 
We find Jesus, from first to last, living for two worlds—we 
might say, in two worlds. He does not do his duty for the 
sake of future reward, but he never seems to be oblivious of 
“the joy set before him.” He does not deliberately sacrifice 
the delights of earth for the bliss of heaven ; he simply lives 
in both for both. Right or wrong, he has the most perfect faith 
in the reality of life beyond the grave. And here, again, he 
never tries to prove; he announces. Hence the weight of his 
testimony is not so much the weight of a convincing statement 
as of a living, personal apprehension ; and we admit that he 
has no “authority” if vivid exalted consciousness is to go for 
nothing. He no more thinks of arguing for Immortality than 
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he thinks of arguing for God ; but he gives us the impressive 
spectacle of a great soul intensely conscious of both. His 
“revelation,” therefore, is the revelation of an intense exalted 
personality, and this is why belief in what he reveals is equi- 
valent to belief in him. 

The life beyond the grave, then, was to him as real as the 
life on this side of it. In fact, he did not believe in death at 
all. “God,” he said, “is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” And why? “Because ali live unto Him.” They 
whom we call dead, then, he regarded as living ; they had only 
passed beyond the veil; nay, hardly beyond the veil, for from 
their bright world they look on us and are interested in us, and 
rejoice when but one sinner repents. He talked of his own 
going thither as one talks of going to the old home; and he 
cheered his sorrowful followers by saying, “I go to prepare a 
place for you, and I will come again and réceive you unto 
myself.” His heaven is the home of little children, too, whose 
faces behold the face of the Father there. ‘All of which,’ 
says the modern materialist, ‘we have outgrown, as an unsub- 
stantial dream.’ Well! small gain to us if we have outgrown 
it; for, anyhow, we have found nothing to take its place—not 
even the assurance that our denial of it is true; for, in any 
case, no one can be sure that Jesus was wrong, and that 
nature’s leadings, so intense and vivid in him, are all mislead- 
ings. Jesus may have been wrong, but no one can know that 
he was wrong; and assuredly all the deepest and purest and 
mightiest things in us protest that he was right. 

Christ's hope outgrown! Not until we have exhausted the 
universe, and found no replies to the noblest and most sacred 
questionings of the soul; not while one poor wayfarer goes 
down to die, weeping, weary and heavy-laden ; not while the 
heart hungers for its dead; not while stars shine and flowers 
return ; not while the poverty and feebleness of man, and the 
grandeur and glory of Nature, leave the soul ample room for 
longing, and love, and dream. Jesus seems to have risen 
higher and seen farther than the rest of us; and the light on 
his face is exceeding beautiful, even like the light of a sun- 
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dawn far away ; and for that, shall we, who toil up from the 
misty valley after him, reject him ?—for that, shall we think 
it a good thing to tell him we need him now no more? 

Then, when we turn from the record, and think only of our- 
selves and him, what are we moved to do? Two considera- 
tions are prominent here: first, a matter of fact; second, a 
point of honour. The matter of fact is, that we are actually 
related to Jesus as we are to no other; the point of honour is, 
that we have a duty to discharge concerning him. 

As a matter of fact, we come in the line of march of a 
“great cloud of witnesses,” and our position is what it is only 
in relation to a long course of events, from which we can no 
more separate ourselves than we can separate ourselves as 
Englishmen from the history of the nation into which we were 
born. Nor do we wish to separate ourselves from it. It is 
true that the history of England is partly a history of struggle 
and suffering and crime, and that the men of the past often 
wrought like men who grope in the dark: but who would like 
to begin all over again, or cut himself adrift from the mighty 
men of old? Or, if we wished it, could we do it? We are 
where we are because of what has been. The stream of life 
has brought us here ; and, for good or evil, we are Englishmen. 
It is so with Christianity ; and it is surely as unreasonable to 
ask us to give up Christianity because of the blemishes in 
the record of its history, or because of its connection with 
blemishes now, as it would be to ask us to cease to call our- 
selves Englishmen because in the past Charles the Second 
came after Cromwell, or because in the present the “national” 
Church refuses to let a Nonconformist pray to God in a grave- 
yard under its charge. 

Besides, this argument from history has a more personal 
reference. Most of us have received our religious training in 
connection with teaching and influences identified with his 
life and work ; and, whether we like it or not, we have been 
influenced by him as we have been influenced by no other, 
and bound to him as we have been bound to no other. We 
may, indeed, feel ourselves free to put in the background this 
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or that in our Master’s application of his own principles, or 
this and that part of the record of his life; but the great fact 
remains that we were taught religion in his name, that his 
cup carried to our lips our little share of the water of life, that 
his hands broke our portion of the bread of life. We do not 
know what may come. In some future age it is possible that 
other hands may do for others what Jesus has done for us, and 
then it may perhaps be well that men shall be called “Chris- 
tian” no more ; but for us it is a simple impossibility that this 
should be so; for our saying that we are not Christian would 
not make us anything but Christian, and might only be an 
unlovely sign that we had forgotten “the rock whence we 
were hewn,” or that we had become ungrateful as we had 
become more advanced. 

This suggests the point of honour referred to just now. 
Many of us believe that Jesus is misunderstood ; that some 
who speak in his name unwittingly do him grievous wrong; 
that, with the best intentions, these present to the world a 
picture of him which he would be the first to repudiate. 
What, then, shall we do? Leave him in their hands? Per- 
mit men to declare that he was the Almighty, or that the 
Almighty brought him into being that he might shed his 
blood, and so purchase the mercy that would not otherwise 
be bestowed? Surely a feeling of chivalry, to go no farther, 
should lead us to stand by him, to do all that in us lies to 
speak for him, to interpret him, to present him to the world 
as we believe he would present himself to the world if he were 
here. “They have taken away my lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him,” said the wondering, sorrowing Mary ; 
and so might many of Christ’s simple-hearted followers say : 
‘They have taken away the man of Nazareth, the children’s 
lover, the sinful woman’s friend ; they have taken away our 
brother, and we know not what they have made of him. Can 
we, then, do nothing to bring him back—to give him again 
to human comprehension, to the human heart? Can we do 
nothing to put him in the old place he loved to occupy, when 
he taught his followers to go with him to God, and to feel that 
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God was their Father as well as his? Can we do nothing to 
bring home to the human soul the full force of his own familiar 
teaching, that it is purity of heart, and not correctness of 
: creed, that leads to the heavenly kingdom ;- that it is the love 
of God and man, and not entrance into a church or attention 
to ritual, that brings man near to God? We think we can, 
and feel sure that at all events we ought to try. But, if we 
are to try, we must be “Christians” still. 
JOHN Pace Hoprps. 
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“Ex Oriente Lux” was the motto which the Council of the 
Oriental Translation Fund placed, more in hope than in 
triumph, under the beautiful vignette which graces the title- 
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pages of the works they published in the first half of this cen- 
tury. No one will deny that the motto has been, to some 
extent at least, already fulfilled. The study of Sanskrit, eldest 
daughter of that far-reaching group of languages now spoken 
by more than half the human race, has in its very infancy 
revealed to us in unmistakable outline the history of language, 
on which the so-called classical philology, through its long 
years, had shed so dim a light; and those strange old Vedic 
songs—the half-inarticulate utterances of the first hopes and 
fears of the child Man opening his eyes in wonder on the 
great powers of Nature round him—have given us at last the 
long-sought “key to all mythologies,” reconciling their dif- 
ferences, explaining their apparently immoral and needless 
absurdities, and throwing unexpected light on a very early, if 
not the earliest, chapter in the history of the development of 
religious belief. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the influence 
which the ideas due to these discoveries have had, and will 
continue to have, on the gradual disintegration of certain 
opinions on the innate sinfulness and on the fall or rise of 
man, against which the school of thought represented in this 
Review has so long manfully struggled. But there are other 
questions which touch us perhaps, still more closely, which 
affect our daily life more immediately and to a greater extent, 
questions regarding not so much the origin and growth of lan- 
guage or the first rise and development of religion, as the later 
progress of civilization and the later forms—especially the 
Christian forms—of religious belief, on which, 1 venture to 
think, we may also expect to receive “light from the East.” 

In attempting to understand such later questions, we have 
hitherto had only one series of events from which to argue, and 
that the series which has resulted in the state of things by which 
we are ourselves surrounded ; and the difficulty of forming a cor- 
rect judgment on so small a basis is evidenced not only by the 
conflicting opinions often arrived at by really learned scholars, 
but by the utter incapacity of the many to receive even those 
results on which the best scholars are unanimously agreed. 
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In the history of the later institutions of India and of China, 
we have always another, and often two other, series running 
parallel with the one we have hitherto alone been familiar 
with,—series so completely apart from our own ideas and 
experiences, that we find ourselves very little hampered by 
prejudice in judging of their true relations and effects. In the 
history of Buddhism especially we find a most instructive 
example—a religious system the outcome of the moral earnest- 
ness and deep religious insight of one who, coming not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil the law, put so new and spiritual 
a meaning into the older forms and creed, that the new wine 
inevitably burst the old bottles, and the new teaching became 
the starting-point of a new development—a religious system 
which received its first impulse from the personal influence of 
a single man, and then hardened into a belief regarding his 
supernatural origin and miraculous powers which went far to 
overlay and smother both his real history and his actual teach- 
ing—a religious system still remaining in some countries at 
this stage of belief, and perpetuated by a simple church organ- 
ization in which the priests or teachers are very much on an 
equality ; but in other countries now grown into a powerful 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, inculcating new ideas and worshiping 
new deities, the historical result indeed, but entirely antago- 
nistic to the spirit and the letter alike, of the ancient faith. 

In this last stage of Buddhism it is most striking that even 
the petty details of the outward services of the Church, of the 
dress and daily life of the lower orders of monks, of the visible 
pomp and power of the higher grades of the hierarchy, so 
closely resemble the corresponding details of the Catholic 
Church, that the similarity attracted the notice of early Jesuit 
missionaries,—not at all aware, be it added, of the vital similar- 
ities lying deeper in the two systems, or of the natural causes 
by which these similarities had been brought about. It is not 
only in its bells and rosaries and images and holy water; in 
its services in a dead language, with choirs and processions and 
creeds and incense, in which the laity are spectators only ; in 
its mystic rites and sacraments performed by shaven priests, 
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now in simpler robes, now in gorgeous dresses ; in its abbots 
and monks and nuns of many grades ; in its worship of virgins, 
saints and angels; in its confessions, fasts and purgatory ; in 
its idols and symbols and pictures; in its huge monasteries 
and its gorgeous cathedrals, its powerful hierarchy, its cardinals 
and its Pope,—it is not in these alone that Limaism is a 
counterpart of Popery. These things did not spring into exist- 
ence full grown at birth, like a new species as some have it, 
or like Minerva from the head of Zeus; and it is in tracing 
their gradual development (partly due to the influence of the 
superseded idolatry, partly to priestly love of power, partly to 
scholastic speculations, partly to the abiding aim at edification 
rather than at truth) that we discover the more real resem- 
blance which lies in the similar causes that have produced 
these similar results. 

Deeply interesting as is the comparison afforded by this 
later phase of Buddhism, we cannot, however, stay to discuss 
it here ; our present object is to deal with an earlier stage in 
its history, which also has its points of analogy, at least 
equally instructive, with the corresponding stage in the history 
of Christianity. As the latter side of the picture is so familiar, 
those analogies will readily present themselves; and I can 
confine myself almost entirely to the Buddhist story. 

Orthodox Buddhists derive their knowledge of the life of 
their revered Teacher chiefly from the Three Pitakas which 
they believe to have been composed by the Buddha’s imme- 
diate disciples soon after his death. From the small portion 
of the Pitakas at present published, it is sufficiently evident, 
from internal evidence alone, that this belief is not well founded. 
In the Pitaka account of Gautama’s death, the Maha Parinib- 
bana Sutta, he comes to the Ganges at a ferry where Ajata- 
sattu, king of Magadha, is building a fort ; and he then pro- 
phesies that the fort will become a capital city.* It did 
eventually become the capital of Magadha, and was called 
Pataliputta, the ancient name of the modern city Patna. When 





* Childers’s text, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1876, p. 13 of the sepa- 
rate impression. 
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the Buddha is about to cross the river, there are no ordinary 
means of getting across ; he accordingly transports himself and 
his disciples to the other side.* Later on, the water of the 
Kukushta river, made muddy by traffic, is miraculously puri- 
fied for the Teacher to drink and bathe ;+ and when he talks 
to his disciples of his approaching death, he suddenly becomes 
gloriously white, and is transfigured before them.t After his 
death, the body refuses to burn until the arrival of the aged 
disciple, Kasyapa ;§ and, after the cremation, the relics are 
divided among the neighbouring chiefs.|| To say nothing of 
the transfiguration, Gautama could neither have walked across 
the water, nor could the disciples then with him have believed 
that he did so. It is evident that the book was composed, or 
at least assumed its present shape, after the time of those dis- 
ciples, after relic-worship had commenced, and after Patali- 
putta had become the capital of Magadha. How much later, 
it is at present impossible to say ; no part of the Pitakas can 
be traced back further than the time of Asoka, the great Bud- 
dhist sovereign of India, who was crowned within a year or 
two of 265 B.C., about a century and a half after the death of 
Gautama. It is possible that parts are not even so old; and 
though there can be little doubt that the Pitakas contain a 
good deal that had existed previously in another form—or, in 
other words, that they are to some extent based on earlier 
books, of which historical information and even literary traces 
are to be found in extant literature—it would be quite preima- 
ture to attempt to form an opinion on the extent or age of this 
older material. 

Besides the Sutta referred to above, no part of the Pitakas 
themselves, treating of the life of Gautama, has as yet been 
published in the original Pali; our knowledge of the earlier 
part of the life is therefore derived from later sources, of which 
the more complete have been specified at the head of this 
article. Some of these adhere much more closely than others 








* Childers’s text, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1876, p. 14 of the sepa- 
rate impression. . 

+ Ibid. p. 43. > Ibid. p. 47. § Ibid. p. 65. || Ibid. pp. 66—69. 
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to the older tradition, the oldest of all being that contained in 
the Jataka Commentary. Some belong to the Northern, the 
more developed, some to the Southern, the more primitive 
Church ; and as there has been but little communication 
between the two schools since the third century B.C., the 
details found in both may reasonably be assigned to a very 
early date in the history of Buddhism. On the other hand, a 
comparison of the accounts is sufficient to shew that many of 
the details given in one or another of them are certainly later 
than the older tradition. 

But after all deductions have been made for such later 
accretions, the earliest form of the tradition preserved to us 
contains still a good deal of the miraculous, a good deal of 
what, on the face of it, is legendary. Before the work of 
M. Senart, mentioned at the head of this article, no attempt 
had been made to separate this legendary matter from the 
kernel of history which the lives are by every one acknow- 
ledged to contain; but it seems to me that it is already pos- 
sible, to a very considerable extent, to do so, and it will doubt- 
less be possible hereafter to do so more completely. 

The difficulty of thus separating the true from the false is 
doubtless very great, but it is liable to be exaggerated. The 
retailers of these legends were not cunning forgers, but simple- 
minded men, with whose mode of thought we can put ourselves 
more or less en rapport ; we are getting to know what kind of 
things we may put down to their hero-worship, or their admi- 
ration of the physically marvellous ; and we are not without 
information as to what was, and what was not, historically 
possible in the Eastern valley of the Ganges in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The legends group themselves round a number of 
distinct episodes, each forming a story by itself; by comparing 
the different accounts of each story, it is possible to arrive at 
some idea of its earliest form ; and it is further possible to see 
that much of it can be explained by religious hero-worship, 
by poetical imagery, by applications to Gautama of stories or 
traits derived from the previously existing Nature-worship, or 
of characteristics derived from scholastic abstractions, or by 
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additions made merely from the desire to edify. The time, the 
labour, and the care, necessary thus to acquaint oneself with 
the possible sources of the legends, and to think oneself back 
into the frame of mind in which they were composed, would 
not be bestowed in vain if they only enabled us to arrive at 
some meagre but characteristic facts regarding the principal 
crises in the life of one of the greatest of men, one of the heroes 
of humanity. But the discussion cannot fail to lead us also 
to some definite conclusions as to the manner in which, under 
such circumstances, legends naturally grow. 

To M. Senart we are already indebted for a very complete 
examination into those portions of the story due to one idea, 
which has perhaps had more influence than any other upon the 
Legend of the Buddha—the idea of the Chakrawarti, the origin 
of which seems to me to have been somewhat as follows. Just 
at the period in which the legends were growing, the old frame- 
work of Indian society was being changed ; the division into 
clans was passing into a new division into nations; and a new 
power had arisen—the power of the king. At the end of the 
fourth century B.C., we hear of the first great sovereign ; that 
Chandragupta, who possibly met with Alexander, with whom 
certainly Alexander’s successor, Seleukos Nikator, first fought 
and then entered into treaty, and whose power extended from 
the eastern Ganges to beyond the Panjab, and from the Hima- 
laya mountains down to the Vindhya range. At the same time, 
the Vedic hymns were becoming old and strange; the stories 
told of the old gods, and especially of the sun-god in his battles 
with the storm, had become misunderstood ; the heroes of the 
stories were taken to be men, half human, half divine ; and 
partly from a memory of the glorious past, partly from a wider 
hope and a deeper dissatisfaction with the present, there had 
arisen the ideal of a golden age, in which a king, irresistible and 
righteous, had ruled over a happy people. Is it surprising that 
such an ideal should be formed? Is it surprising that, like 
the Greeks adding the glow of the sun-myth to the glory of 
Alexander, or like the Romans finding their emperors divine, 
the Indians should have made a demi-god of their ideal king, 
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their Chakrawarti, and have transferred to this new hero 
many of the dimly sacred and half-understood traits of the 
Vedic gods? And when afterwards they sought for words and 
images in which to express their awe and love for the great 
Teacher whose personality had so deeply impressed them, is it 
surprising that they recognized in him also a King of Right- 
eousness, and that the story of the Buddha should be tinged 
with the colouring of these Chakrawarti myths ? 

Besides the ideal King, the personification of Power and Jus- 
tice and Victory, another ideal has played an important part in 
the formation of the Legend ; and it also owed its birth at least 
to reminiscences of Vedic times, though it doubtless had its 
principal development during the later period in which the 
legends gathered shape. It was an old idea that holy men, 
by properly-performed ritual, by suitable sacrifice, could in fact 
compel the gods to work benefits for men; and that a life of 
self-denial, joined with mysterious wisdom, would give to men 
superhuman power. The belief in transmigration, that the 
efficacy of deeds done in one life could be carried over to the 
next, gave to this idea additional force ; while among the Bud- 
lhists it received further confirmation from the supreme im- 
portance attached by Gautama to self-sacrifice and wisdom. 
There thus sprang up the ideal of the Buddha, the man who, 
through countless ages of heroic struggle, had at last attained 
to such perfect purity and perfect wisdom, that he was able, 
when goodness was dying out on earth and men had become 
more and more wicked and depraved, to extinguish by his 
teaching the fires of their passion, to lead them along the way 
of escape from the net of transmigration, and thus in that 
evil time to save a lost world from impending ruin. In later 
times, speculation added to this renovating power the power 
of original creation. Of the innumerable Buddhas, the last 
five were raised to especial honour, while they were all held 
to be emanations of a mystical Spirit of all the Buddhas who 
had existed from all eternity. This primeval Buddha evolved 
out of himself the Dhyani-Buddhas, who evolved in their turn 
the Bodhisatwas, each of whom evolved out of himself a world— 
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the world produced by Gautama’s Bodhisatwa being that in 
which we live. 

It will be seen that these emanations have points of resem- 
blance with the Gnostic Emanations or Eons, by one of which 
the world was created. But the divine element in the Gnostic 
theory of the Logos distinguishes it from the Buddhist ideal 
Wisdom, just as the divine and solar elements in the Buddhist 
ideal King distinguish him from the ideal Messiah of the 
later Jews. But the two Indian ideals together cover much 
the same ground as these two ideals of early Christianity. It 
will be seen also that the victorious and just King has some 
points of contact with the powerful and holy Sage ; and it is 
often difficult to determine from which of the two we should 
derive those traits in the legend which are common to both. 

To these two ideals of Power and Wisdom, the reverse of dis- 
creditable to those who formed and held them, most of the early 
additions to the legend are due; but other influences were by no 
means without weight. It is a universal tendency, exemplified 
not only in ancient lives of popular saints and of popular heroes, 
but in modern every-day life, to discover in the childhood of 
men who have afterwards become eminent or famous, clear prog- 
nostications of their future greatness. As these discoveries are 
mace after the event, they are often apposite enough ; and in 
the case of the King of Righteousness, they took the shape that 
he descended of his own accord into his mother’s womb from his 
throne in heaven ; that at his birth, heaven and earth united 
to pay him homage; while the angels sang their songs of 
victory, and archangels were present with their help. His 
mother was the best and the purest of the daughters of men, 
and had no other son ; and his father was of royal lineage, and 
a prince of wealth and power. It was an edifying task to make 
his abnegation and condescension greater by the comparison 
between the splendour of the position he was to abandon, and 
the poverty in which he afterwards lived; and in countries 
distant from the place where he was born, the discrepancies 
between these glowing accounts and the very names of the 
places they contain, passed unnoticed by credulous hearers. 
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His mother has dreams of his future greatness, and there are 
prophecies at his birth that her son will become either a Chak- 
rawarti or a Buddha, who will remove the veils of ignorance 
and sin from the world. In his youth he excels all his com- 
panions, and even teaches the teachers who were appointed to 
instruct him ; while aged saints unite to pay him honour, and 
sing hymns to his praise. 

All these were doubtless pure inventions. But they were 
not due to one mind ; they were the work of time, and no one 
who bore a part in their creation was consciously manufactur- 
ing untruth. The early biographers did not sufficiently distin- 
guish between what they thought ought to have happened and 
what did really happen, between that which seemed edifying 
to them and that which was true in fact ; but I cannot believe 
that they ever set to work deliberately to forge any part of 
their narrative. And this brings us to a fourth cause to which 
much that is legendary is due. Their natural belief that the 
miraculous was probable, their abiding faith in the constant 
presence of supernatural beings, in the constant action of 
supernatural causes, led them easily to see what they so fully 
expected to find. The struggles of Gautama’s mind become 
the temptations of Mara, the spirit of Evil; his moments of 
exaltation are ascribed to the visits of angels ; his thoughts of 
resolution or of triumph become songs in angel mouths; and 
a few circumstances, explicable even now as natural, are 
related as miraculous events. 

A few details, but these are later, are due to yet another 
cause. There were local relics to be sanctified, local legends 
to receive authority from the sacred story. The Ceylonese 
claim to possess one of Gautama’s teeth and the bones of his 
neck ; they consequently believe and relate an episode in his 
life explaining how these relics were obtained.* The Burmese 
have another tooth and another strange story to support it ;+ 
but none of these stories are to be found in the Pitaka account 
of the Buddha’s death, which is indeed inconsistent with them 





* Dathavansa, II. 51, 52. + Bigandet, p. 343. 
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all* And in a similar way stories not found in the earliest 
authorities occur in the later books, according to which images 
then existing had been actually made in the very lifetime of 
the Teacher.+ 

Finally, when all the incredible details due to the different 
causes just referred to have been deducted, there remain a cer- 
tain number of miraculous incidents which are apparently due 
to the mere love of the marvellous, the origin of which cannot 
at present be ascribed to any more definite source than the 
depraved and weak imagination of the narrators, who did not 
perceive that these stories, so far from heightening, really 
veiled and lowered their idea of Gautama, and were irreconcil- 
able with the real facts of his life. 

Very interesting and instructive is it to trace the way in 
which legends, thus originating, grow as they pass from mouth 
to mouth, the simpler ones especially gathering new matter 
and new grace from the Chakrawarti or the Buddha ideal. 
Thus the temptations of Mara were gradually invested with all 
the glow and glory of the sun-myth, as soon as Buddhist poets 
began to draw their images from the time-honoured struggle 
of the Sun, the source of Light, with the demon of the air, 
the Prince of Darkness. Even without this, the development 
of the legend is often wonderful enough, as, for instance, in 
the accounts of the Buddha’s precocious grace and wisdom. 
Whereas in the Jataka commentary, Gautama only shews his 
proficiency in the twelve branches of knowledge, and his supe- 
riority over other archers,} in the Burmese life the account is 
equally simple, save that the branches of knowledge have grown 
to eighteen ;§ the later Ceylonese books make him do wonders 
with a bow which 1000 men could not bend, and the twang of 
whose string was heard for 7000 miles, and the prince not only 
proved that he knew perfectly the eighteen arts, but that he 
was also well acquainted with many other sciences ;|| the 


* Parinibbina Sutta; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, V 
VIIL. pp. 258—260; my “ Buddhism,” p. 195. 

+ Képpen, I. 99, 11. 63,102.  t Jataka, I. 58. § Bigandet, p 48. 
|| Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 153. 
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Chinese account has eight pages full of the miracles ascribed 
to him on that occasion ;* and the narrative of the poet who 
wrote the Lalita Vistara is more lengthy and more miraculous 
still + 

But it would be impossible within the limits of this article 
to do more than hint at this part of the subject. I have 
endeavoured to deal, not with the growth or development, but 
only with the origin of the Legend: and when it is considered 
that only twice in the history of the world have all the cir- 
cumstances combined to render the origin of such legends 
possible, it will be acknowledged that the lessons drawn from 
the study of early Buddhism may be found useful also for the 
true appreciation of early Christianity, or, in other words, that 
those who are willing to discuss both religions on the same 
principles, may expect to find in the history of early Buddhism, 
not only an historical example by which they may test their 
methods of investigation, but an historical parallel from which 


they may condescend to learn. 
T. W. Rays Davins. 





IV.—MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A RELIGIOUS 
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* Beal, 883—92. 
+ Lalita Vistara, ch. xii. Much of the later forms of this legend is curiously 
similar to the analogous story in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. 
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Liierature and Dogma. By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1873, 

Essays on Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1869. 


Wee it our intention to criticise Mr. Matthew Arnold 
simply or chiefly as a poet and Jittérateur, we should have a 
pleasant task, requiring us to note delightedly charms of lan- 
guage, delicacy of perception, acuteness and fulness of thought, 
and an abounding statuesque beauty and grace. His capri- 
ciousness would not trouble us, for we like a poet all the 
better because of his varied moods; and the more his olian 
harp responds in changeful music to the changeful breezes of 
Nature, the gladder are we in listening. Neither would his 
vagaries as a critic put us out of temper. When he roams 
through the world of history, and sketches admiringly the 
portraits of men of genius who have little in common save 
their genius, we rejoice at his wide sympathies, though we 
wonder at his seemingly equal love for unequal things, and 
wonder more how he manages, whenever he is in the mood, to 
see only what he likes, and to be blind to what he does not 
care for. He has rare excellences that more than compensate 
for bursts of petulance that would be comical in a lesser man, 
and for injustice that would rouse indignation if he did not so 
plainly wish to be fair. In the wide country over which he 
ranges, he never so far loses his way as to discredit himself as 
a guide ; and if we accompany him with open, active minds 
akin to his own, we shall fare well. 

But we deny ourselves this pleasant task, not the less plea- 
sant because, while we should journey through many pictu- 
resque scenes, the very suggestiveness of our guide would awake 
trains of thought unlike his own, and lead to interpretations 
he would dissent from. Science, mental stirrings, and also a 
quickened moral enthusiasm, have made Religion once more 
a cardinal object of interest. After the age of hearsay and 
tradition, after believing without endeavouring to understand, 
after counting faith divine in proportion as it mocked at reason, 
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men are now largely emancipated ; they are full of doubt and 
inquiry, and are questioning—some sadly, as though they ex- 
pected no answer, and some cheerfully, as though they were 
sure of a glad response in good time—what life and Nature and 
God may mean. Mr. Arnold’s eyes have always been forward- 
looking, and history has turned into prophecy with him. Inthe 
earlier stages of his career he was a religious athlete, without 
consciously intending to be one ; and even while professing an 
indifference to the problems, then reckoned insoluble, which 
vex and will for ever vex the souls of men, they possessed 
him and shaped his poetry, and finally drove him to tell a 
plain tale of belief and unbelief in round, unvarnished prose. 
In pure literature and poetry there is plenty left for him to do. 
He now turns thither again as to his first love, and gives up 
the direct religious controversy which he began unwillingly. 
No one, however, knows better than himself that every literary 
workman whose intellect and imagination play largely and 
freely on the stock notions of the world, becomes thereby a 
religious revolutionist, and changes the mental atmosphere 
men breathe. Should Mr. Arnold write poetry, it will belong 
to the mountain heights where Obermann lived and Empedo- 
cles died, and so be a protest against a routine existence. 
Should criticism captivate him, he will add gems to an already 
crowded picture gallery, and, except when a Puritan crosses 
his path, be a constant inspiration to Catholicity. And this is 
to be, within limits, a sound religious teacher, a prophet of the 
modern sort, not always with deliverances that are true or 
that harmonize with one another, but that are invariably fresh 
and strong, and set us a-thinking in our turn. Having con- 
fessedly finished with controversy, he may now be reckoned 
ripe for judgment. Mainly, therefore, as a religious teacher 
we shall endeavour to estimate him; and other observations 
we have made, or may make, must be considered as stepping- 
stones to the religious point of view from which we wish to 
look at and study him. 

Sometimes the significance of a man may be tolerably mas- 
tered if he be taken at random at any epoch. But this is only 
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the case with small men, who strike twelve early, and ever 
after repeat themselves. Not so with Shelley, who passed 
through many phases. Not so with Goethe, who went through 
the experiences of humanity between “The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther” and the second part of “Faust.” Not so either in the 
political world with statesmen like Mr. Gladstone. Such men 
are organic developments ; evolution is the law of their nature; 
and we see them in stages of growth, but never in a final stage. 
Take them at any epoch, and their foliage springs from roots 
far down, and if we would understand them to-day, we must 
understand their history. They are both the creatures and 
creators of the Zeitgeist. Really it is so with all men. But 
we are satisfied with a glimpse of the multitude as they pass. 
The rarer geniuses compel us to a more thorough examination. 
And in religious matters this is the case with Mr. Arnold—he 
is-so unique. Something belongs to his idiosyncrasy; partly 
his genesis interprets him, and partly the forces of modern 
life with their theological unrest, their philosophic and scien- 
tific fearlessness, and their general openings of the fountains 
of the great deep of speculation. 

In 1849 there appeared, “The Strayed Reveller and other 
Poems by A.” In 1852 there appeared, “ Empedocles on Etna 
and other Poems by A.” In 1853 there appeared, “ Poems by 
Matthew Arnold.” These last included most of the contents 
of the two preceding volumes, with some omissions and some 
additions. Who “A” was, was a secret, though guessed at. 
The name of “Matthew Arnold” explained much, if only in the 
remembrances it awoke of the great Master of Rugby, and his 
fruitless struggles to reconcile catholic religious aspirations 
with the uncongenial dogmas of the Church of England. At 
the time, the poems excited scanty interest, save in the scho- 
larly circles of Oxford, and here and there in quarters where 
thought was freer than at Oxford, and more balanced and con- 
sistent, because, like Milton, it had declined to write itself a 
slave beforehand.* Evidently the author had drunk his fill of 





* See a notice in the Prospective Review, No. XXXVIL, 1854. 
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the Marah of Scepticism, then flowing through society, and 
quite inundating the University. The old High-church 
movement, so heroic and so grand by the side of the peddling 
Ritualism of to-day, had come and gone. Rome had absorbed 
the brave and logical spirits; for it, as Dryden saw, is the only 
legitimate bourne of Protestant orthodoxy, which babbles of 
creeds and articles and determines salvation by dogmas. The 
weaker spirits had learnt to practise, as they practise still, 
cunning arts of accommodation. But many of the votaries of 
the new scepticism, which was largely of German birth, and 
introduced more by Goethe than by the theologians, were too 
strong either for Rome or for the Anglican remnant to grapple 
with, and too honest to play at blind-man’s-buff with the com- 
mon rout of Evangelicals. Dr. Arnold’s influence at Rugby had 
tended, unconsciously no doubt to himself, to train men who 
would be sure to break loose from the faith of the Prayer-book. 
They might like his Coleridgean theory of Church and State, 
in favour of which much may be said, though not enough to 
establish it, but the subtle Jesuits satirized in the “ Provincial 
Letters” could not have persuaded them to take orders. Arthur 
Hugh Clough, one of the best of Dr. Arnold’s pupils, pushed 
his master’s free principles farthest. For him the Marah was 
very bitter, and not till years had elapsed did he find branches 
wherewith to sweeten it; and then he found them, not in a 
fast-and-loose interpretation of the Articles, but in the inner 
sanctuary where God and man meet face to face, and the light 
enlightening every man coming into the world is revelation. 
Mr. Arnold’s pvems bear witness to kindred experiences. 
We may read between the lines of “Thyrsis” and the “Scholar 
Gypsy,” and in these perfect works meet with traces of battles 
of doubt and faith which he and Clough fought in company. 
But these two poems are later productions, written long after 
the fever and fire of early conflict had died away. We catch 
in them the faint lingering echoes, and not the actual loud 
shouts of war. In his poems, Mr. Arnold has left the battle 
behind. We know he has been in it by scars that remain, and 
by a low wailing melancholy which murmurs underneath his 
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attempts at joyousness or at Stoicism. A marked characteris- 
tic is, that the popular dogmas are all absent. They are not 
argued against. He simply drops them. He has neither the 
savageness of “ Queen Mab,” nor the eloquent scorn of “ Childe 
Harold,” nor the terrific audacity of “Cain.” But they are as 
dead to him as to Shelley and Byron, only he has tender recol- 
lections of the fables of childhood, and they serve to feed his 
imagination when his intellect has dissipated their reality into 
phantasmagoria. Christian feeling, however, is abundantly 
present, and so is sympathy with Paganism—not the Paganism 
of Mr. Swinburne, to whom Venus is supreme, but the fairer 
Paganism which broods on the ideas enshrined in Apollo and 
Pallas Athene, which loves the Graces and the Muses, and 
wanders on the hill of Helicon. But life seems a sad inhe- 
ritance ; so many illusions are lost; so many bubbles burst ; 
and, in the desert barrenness, Homer, Epictetus and Sophocles 
alone sustain him. This is what we mean by Mr. Arnold's 
Paganism. It is not scornful; certainly it is not licentious. 
It is rather what he calls a “sad lucidity of soul.” Perhaps 
his own baptismal of Hellenism would suit it best. It is a 
phase through which many pass, though it seldom takes such 
a deep and lasting hold as on Mr. Arnold. Afterwards, other 
influences were Wordsworth, Goethe, Heine, and, though no- 
where mentioned, yet apparently often implied, Hegel. They 
taught him the serenity of nature, the lightsome enjoyment of 
fleeting moods, the strength and sympathy and larger allow- 
ance of culture, and the dream of a World-Spirit ever develop- 
ing itself. And the author of “Obermann” let his mantle fall 
on the shoulders of his worshiping English Elisha, who followed, 
crying, “My Father, my Father,” and longed to hide himself 
“in chalets near the Alpine snow,” where ‘he could watch the 
stars, distant and cold, and forget the storms of humanity, and 
be still and passionless, sharing their death in life. 

In these phases of Mr. Arnold’s development there is a kind 
of tragic fatality. Emancipated from the mechanical thinking 
of the Church of his boyhood, no longer able to rehearse the 
articles of his belief according to the formula laid down in the 
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Catechism, and knowing nothing apparently of free English 
Nonconformists, or, if he knew them, still Churchman enough 
to hold by the prejudice, “Nothing good can come out of 
Nazareth,” he was set adrift to wander a truth-seeker at large. 
What wonder that he stumbled and groped, and plucked 
Dead-Sea apples, and confounded things that differed? His 
wildest lapses were preferable to all the old creeds. Epicurus 
never tempted him successfully, but even Epicurus was better 
than the Thirty-nine syrens with episcopal blessings and fat 
flesh-pots. Mr. Arnold was plastic and receptive almost to a 
fault. But plasticity and receptivity in themselves are virtues, 
and he just, and only just, avoided being too much a victim 
of circumstance. He retained self-lordship. After all, he is 
the chief factor in the creation of his own character. His 
peculiar genius consisted precisely of that kind of force which 
made him en rapport with the Zeitgeist, and enabled him to 
appropriate the floating universal energy and transmute it into 
a personal possession. His consciousness played freely upon 
it. It was the World-Spirit’s. It became his own, the same 
and yet different. It was the sun, and he was a rainbow. 

It would be cruel to demand religious consistency in any 
poet, and especially in a poet of Mr. Arnold’s stamp. The 
times when he wrote were out of joint with themselves, and 
there was a warfare in his own soul. Latitudinarianism in 
doctrine, unfixedness in purpose, a “moving about in worlds 
not realized,” and a hankering after truth and beauty, with 
fitful doubts as to whether there be such things, or whether, if 
there be, they are worth the trouble of seeking, are what we 
might look for, and also what we find. Still there is, if we 
may venture on a paradoxical phrase which alone comes near 
our meaning, a fluid consistency. Wave after wave of thought 
and feeling breaks on the shore; each seems single, and yet 
they are made up of the same drops differently arranged, with 
the sunlight differently gleaming. He is practically Panthe- 
istic, but insists on being nameless. And together with his 
Pantheism, he has pious moods in which he feels God nigh, 
and the indifferent universal force becomes a personal Father. 
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He lives in all history, and believes in an indefinite religion, 
and this breadth makes him scorn dogmatism about things 
that cannot be known. Greece he loves; for Christ he has a 
mystical reverence ; the English Church is the mouthpiece of 
an oracle no longer trustworthy ; and the true ideas which 
Rome once guarded without comprehending are now buried 
beneath the rubbish of ages. As for himself, he cannot tutor 
his tongue to repeat infantine prattle, and so is homeless. He 
has no systematic positive teaching to deliver, but throws out, 
half unconsciously and at random, pregnant suggestions which 
may easily be systematized ; and it is not going too far to say 
that “Literature and Dogma” and “God and the Bible” are 
predestinated in the religious spirit of his poems. 

Throughout his profound discontent with the creeds of a 
world grown grey and doting in its old age, no impulse visits 
Mr. Arnold, up to this time, to play a prophet’s part, and lift 
up a voice in the wilderness. Why should he? He is sure 
that the light most men walk by is darkness. But what he 
himself trusts to may be moonshine ; and the wisest, now that 
Goethe is dead, may be only inspired lunatics. possessed by a 
frenzied worship for a dead planet. A change is coming, when 
Reason will vindicate herself, and men will be born anew and 
from above. Its exact nature, however, no mortal can predict. 
His melancholy fancy seems to be that we are in the position 
of Byron assuming the role of Montaigne : 

“So little do we know what we're about in 
This world, I doubt if doubt itself be doubting.” 


So there is nothing left for us except to criticise, and to be 
familiar with the best that has been thought and said, but 
always to avoid action for any definite religious end, and take 
care not to commit ourselves. As he says: 


“ Achilles ponders in his tent ; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb ; 
Silent they are, but not content, 

And wait to see the future come ; 
They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more.” 
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To ponder in our tents, to wait to see the future come, and to 
“stand mute and watch the waves,” is our business. Mean- 
while the stars in their courses fight against Sisera. Sisera is 
the popular religion, sure to die; and the stars are Culture, 
sure to be victorious at last. 

We have examined Mr. Arnold’s poetry in such detail 
because it really furnishes the key to all his literary activity, 
and especially to his more recent activity in religious contro- 
versy. He has given his own exposition in “Culture and 
Anarchy.” And here, though he is not so quiescent, such a 
mere straw on the waters, such a beat of the pulse of the 
World-Spirit, without any manful and self-conscious personal 
energy in fighting the World-Spirit’s battle, as, in the lines we 
have quoted from his poem on the “ Grande Chartreuse,” and 
in his poems generally, he seems to desire us all to be, he yet 
looks with suspicion on nearly every kind of action, and puts his 
faith in Culture, that is, in Hellenism rather than in Hebraisin, 
and in the free play of thought rather than being righteous and 
doing righteousness. He would have counselled Paul to con- 
tinue meditating in Arabia, and warned him against the Puri- 
tan temptation of preaching or practising the gospel. He 
would have counselled James Watt: to continue contemplating 
the mystery of steam lifting the kettle-lid, perhaps permitted 
him to write a poem on the subject, and warned him against 
the Philistine temptation of trying to construct a steam-engine. 
Latterly he has quoted Scripture freely. Some of his pages 
read like a transcript from “Cruden’s Concordance.” In these 
earlier poetic days he did not quote. Had he done so, his 
favourite text would have been, “ Their strength is to sit still.” 

There was no mistaking what side Mr. Arnold belonged to 
by anybody who read him carefully. He was always plainly 
a Radical and a Free-thinker. And when he warbled of resig- 
nation and talked platitudes in opposition to reforms, he had 
a knack of implying principles which were by no means 
resigned and that savoured of revolution. Nor was there either 
any lack of moral earnestness in him. Nor did he fail to see 
the evil perpetuated by the popular theology. He hated its 
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narrowness, he hated still more its assumptions, and he hated 
above all its ignorance. In fact, it was’ because he knew so 
much that he shrank from saying all he knew. The world did 
find a working hypothesis in the systems of the orthodox 
churches. Society was at least held together by them. They 
had grown up slowly, and he deemed it best that they should 
die down slowly. There is much to be said in favour of his 
doctrine of Culture as a sovereign remedy. Its chief drawback 
is that it works so slowly, and men are perishing in the mean 
time. No doubt general criticism, a free circulation of ideas, 
acquaintance with fresh ways of looking at things, and the 
lively play of consciousness on stock notions, do, one and all, 
lift people out of old ruts, and impart to them an elasticity of 
spirit, and enable them to profit by events. Thoughtful minds 
ever tend to widen the circle of their sympathies, and are open 
and receptive. In the nature of things, a certain freedom of 
speculation belongs to all literature. Books and even news- 
papers create heretics. Poets undermine creeds, Reading men 
cannot stereotype their thinking. By degrees the air gets 
charged with new mental electricity, and we wake up some 
fine morning to discover that, while we imagined we were 
alone, the world has come round to us, and the popular theo- 
logy is hastening to join the belief in witchcraft and the ante- 
Copernican astronomy. 

All this is true enough. It is nothing new either, though 
Mr. Arnold has done good service in drawing attention to it. 
And his praise of Culture, too, as familiarity with the best that 
has been thought and said, is excellent. We remember read- 
ing some advice of Dr. Watts. He recommended us to seize 
upon truth where’er ‘tis found, to bear in mind that it isa 
divine flower wherever it grows, and so to neglect the thistle 
and assume the rose. Mr. Arnold might hold that Dr. Watts, 
as a Nonconformist hymn-writer, would naturally take to 
thistles. But his own praise of Culture is another version of 
the good Doctor's advice ; and if Bishop Wilson had been so 
happy as to hit upon it first, we shudder to imagine how often 
Mr. Arnold would have quoted it. 
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Yet we feel that trusting to general tendencies and to cul- 
ture is slightly shabby. There is a touch of cowardice in it. 
Tt is an imposition on Providence; and at the best it is a 
roundabout business, and gives the enemy a longer grace than 
simple consciences approve of. Things must come right ulti- 
mately. It is simply a question of sooner or later. But men 
akin to Heine’s “Knights of the Holy Ghost” are fixed on 


making it sooner if they can. 
“This is no world 


To play at mammets and to tilt with lips ; 

We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns.”* 
And the time came when Mr. Arnold felt with Hotspur, and 
openly attacked the enemy with all his force. Not, however, 
without trying to postpone the attack, in an episode which 
deserves to be remembered. Here it is. 

A Zulu child of culture let his consciousness play so freely 
on the inherited superstitions of his tribe, that they melted 
away into shadow-land. But still he felt religious impulses. 
He had a longing to know, if there was anything to be known. 
Then Bishop Colenso interpreted the Bible to him. The honest 
Zulu, following the good habit he had formed, let his conscious- 
ness also play freely upon the Bible in such a fashion that the 
Bishop’s own vision was wonderfully sharpened. Then began 
the now famous critical examination of the Pentateuch. Being 
at first a better algebraist than theologian, and having distin- 
guished himself by composing an Arithmetic, the Bishop applied 
multiplication and division to the Pentateuchal figures, and 
as they were inaccurate, away went Biblical infallibility and 
Mosaic authorship. It was not a great achievement perhaps. 
Still it was good to start with, and better things followed. 
Here was a man of culture, awake to practical duty, and serv- 
ing righteousness as passionately as ever any prophet of Israel 
did. What happened? First there was an outcry of terror 
and indignation. Dire would have been the catastrophe had 
an English bishop so meddled with the sacred ark. Still, 
though but a Colonial, he was styled Judas Iscariot, and 





* Henry IV., Part I. Act ii. Scene 3. 
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accused of betraying his Master. It was even hinted that he 
was red-haired, like the arch traitor of the Gospels. Holland 
and Germany had published most of Bishop Colenso’s conclu- 
sions before. So had English Unitarians. And as for his 
principles of criticism, these latter had acted on them for a 
century. To Mr. Arnold, all was as old as the hills. And the 
scepticism was child’s play compared with his own. Hasty 
men fancied that he would welcome the Bishop as a fellow- 
labourer, all the more because the common people heard him 
gladly. Not so, however; for Mr. Arnold’s evolution, so far 
as action is concerned, has been almost supernaturally slow, 
and the Bishop was going too fast for him, and also carried too 
much of the ancient lumber in his mind, such as a personal 
God, and what not. Instead of awarding praise, or qualified 
sympathy, or helpful and correcting criticism, he cursed the 
Bishop by all his literary and esoteric gods. It was a sight to 
wonder at, to see Apollo descending from the serene abodes 
where he had been piping to his brother deities, and to hear 
him cry, “It is Marsyas murdering melody on a stolen flute ; 
let him be flayed alive.” And all because shepherds and shep- 
herdesses liked Marsyas’s music. It was a foregone conclusion 
that his prate should gain nothing. The honest Bishop grew 
in fame, and Mr. Arnold’s plea for letting orthodoxy alone was 
not trusted by the orthodox. Was he himself a spirit of health 
or a goblin damned? Plainly the latter. The smell of brim- 
stone could not be disguised, perfumes of Araby would not 
drown it, and men believed the evidence of their nostrils. 

The licentiousness of this assault on Bishop Colenso cannot 
be excused. It must remain as an example, if not of deliberate 
going over to the enemy, at least of deserting friends in need, 
and mocking their earnestness with bitter taunts. When Lord 
Shaftesbury turned on the author of “Ecce Homo,” and when 
pious Low-churchmen wept and prayed and took legal proceed- 
ings against the writers of “Essays and Reviews,” there was a 
quasi justification for them. They thought that heaven was 
put in peril, and that the verities of faith were bartered away 
to gratify an unlawful curiosity. Mr. Arnold had no such 
H 2 
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belief and no such fear regarding Bishop Colenso; and his 
conduct was as if the very advanced Dr. Jowett should disclaim 
communion with the very moderate Dr. Temple, or Lord Bo- 
lingbroke should call on the earth to open and take Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury to join Korah, Dathan and Abiram. He 
had his reasons of course. He pleaded that Bishop Colenso 
was unduly negative, and that the elaborate arithmetical cal- 
culations and arguments bore no relation to the practical reli- 
gious life. And still when he wants to condemn rawness, or 
to point out what style of controversy ought to be avoided, he 
brings forward the Bishop as a warning. This, too, since his 
own trenchant criticisms on New Testament miracles, which 
Dr. Colenso ventured not to meddle with. And in a note to 
the last edition of “Essays in Criticism,” he vouchsafes the 
further explanation that the Bishop wrote in the interests of a 
scientific presentation of religion, and therefore was objection- 
able. With our view of Mr. Arnold’s development, quick as 
he is in reason, slow in action, and prolific in excuses for delay, 
the rationale of the escapade is this. Like the Gospel madmen 
among the tombs, he objected to have his demons cast out, and 
cried, “ Why art thou come to torment me before the time?” 
The demons are mostly, though not all, exorcised now. But 
the memory of the pangs of dispossession haunts him yet, and 
when opportunity offers he poses in his old attitudes. Nobody 
is deceived. It is a case of survival. 

There is, as Mr. Arnold is never tired of telling us, and as 
he has explained with admirable force and ingenuity, a lower 
and a higher self in men. Roughly speaking, the apostle Paul 
means these when he talks of the spiritual and carnal natures, 
and the dogma of total depravity is founded on a misconcep- 
tion of his language. When we yield to the lower self, we 
blunder and sin and struggle against the constitution of things 
—we work for transitory and narrow ends where we cannot 
succeed, and where if we could success would be disaster and 
ruin, and regretted as soon as gained when once our eyes are 
opened to our true state. When we yield to the higher self, 
we are one with reason, with the permanent soul, with the 
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“Eternal Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” 
and we work on divine planes, and produce harmonious, en- 
during and blessed results. Now between these two selfs a 
constant conflict goes on, and the soul is a battle-field, and the 
soul is also both the combatants. It is a mystery. Be it so. 
We are conscious that it is a fact. The conflict is the process 
of evolution, and the gradual emerging of the higher over the 
lower. It has gone on throughout Mr. Arnold’s whole career, 
as it goes on in every man, and it is not yet ended. We may 
trace it in the poems, baptized with spirit and with fire, yet 
passionately eschewing action ; in the controversy with Bishop 
Colenso, replete with far-reaching heresies of his own, yet con- 
demning smaller heresies ; and in “Culture and Anarchy,” and 
his various literary and social essays, pregnant, clear, masterly, 
and approaching perfection, yet marked by petulance and the 
injustice born of a privileged sect, and putting off realizing 
the ideal he believes in to an everlasting to-morrow. And 
this is why by turns he charms and repels us. But the higher 
self has steadily gained power, and asserted its supremacy. 
He professes to regard his recent religious activity as a fall. 
It was a new birth. The destiny that mastered him made 
him speak plainly. He has not yet been drawn to confess 
any errors. Such ordinary human weaknesses he admits in 
poetry, but not in prose. Nor does there seem any present 
likelihood of his plain speech persuading him to the equally 
plain actions that would be a matter of course to less subtle- 
minded men. Yet these plain and consistent actions, which 
will involve, among other things, a frank repudiation of con- 
formity to the Church of England, must come at last; and it 
is in vain that he kicks against the pricks. It may be for 
years, as the song says, but not for ever. For does not Bishop 
Butler lay it down that “things are what they are, and the 
consequences will be what they will be”? 

The inward agonies passed through by the “Kings of modern 
thought” while God is curing them of dumbness and teaching 
them to reproduce the misic of the waves they have mutely 
watched, Mr. Arnold had always imaginative insight enough 
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to describe if he cared, and now experience has given him per- 
sonal materials. The two Newmans have written spiritual auto- 
biographies, Mr. Froude’s “ Nemesis of Faith” may be counted 
one, and Blanco White has left a soul portrait of rare fidelity 
and beauty. But we are compelled to fancy Mr. Arnold’s 
internal storms, and judge the conflicting forces at work, from 
the foam-splashes and the noise of the waters. “ Literature 
and Dogma,” the first fruits of his repentance, marks an 
epoch ; “God and the Bible” is supplementary and interpreta- 
tive; and “St. Paul and Protestantism” deals with a minor 
issue. In the first-named book we have the substance of what 
he has to say as a religious teacher, positive and negative both. 
How utterly he has changed his front, with what zest he takes 
to the popular methods which he rebuked Bishop Colenso for 
practising, is shewn by the fact that “St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism,” and the opening chapters of “Literature and Dogma,” 
appeared as solid padding between light stories in the Cornhill 
Magazine. He invited novel-devourers to season their dinners 
with theological dishes. He made a direct appeal to the demo- 
cracy, more open than Bishop Colenso’s, and in practical utility 
and skill, and metaphysical and biblical subtlety and learning, 
as well as in superstitions dropped and hidden meanings re- 
vealed, achieving a work of permanent value. “Literature 
and Dogma” lacks the acute spiritual analysis displayed in 
Professor Newman’s pure Theistic books. It has not the 
burning piety and broad grasp and picturesque style of Theo- 
dore Parker's “ Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion,” 
and there are in it only comparatively faint gleams of that all- 
suffusing light of poetry and philosophy which makes Dr. 
Martineau’s writings at once consolatory, inspiring and illumi- 
nating. Most of its true statements we have been long fami- 
liar with, and most of its few new statements are of doubtful 
accuracy. Its main demerit is, that Mr. Arnold persistently 
takes a part for the whole, and gets at the supposed funda- 
mental idea of Hebrew religion by ignoring or misinterpreting 
such facts as do not suit his purpose. And its main merit, 
which is superlative and rare, is, that he brings a fresh and 
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strong lay mind to the study of questions which have been too 
much confined to professional theologians, and according to 
his title lets the literary spirit breathe freely and creatively 
abroad. The merit and demerit might both be guessed 
in advance. The influences of Laleham, of Rugby, and of 
Oxford, notwithstanding their parade of freedom and width, 
were narrow; and the catholicity of nature, and intercourse 
with manifold historical variations of character, could not en- 
tirely counteract them. It is the peculiarity of the Established 
Church to dwarf the ideal of nationality down to its own level. 
Mr. Arnold has struggled manfully, and breathed the air of 
general life ; but early recollections surge up in his mind, and 
then he forgets the wide world for the sake of the ecclesiastical 
nook where he was born. And hence the union of contra- 
dictions in which he glories, and also the two very different 
characteristics of “ Literature and Dogma.” The demerit is the 
old ecclesiastical arbitrariness obstinately refusing to die, and 
the merit is the genius of literature proclaiming boundless 
development. 

The prompting to write came from the pervading soul that 
inhabits all churches, and that none confines. With this ori- 
ginal universal impulse, accompanied by culture, or familiarity 
with much* of the best that has been thought and said, he was 
bound to protest against the arrogance of over-knowledge, and 
to seek for the roots and significance of religion in the expe- 
rience and emotions, not of sects, whether ostensibly National 
or ostensibly Nonconformist, but of humanity. A partial 
aspect is all we see; a bit of the truth is all we know; a few 
stones for the temple are all we can bring. Talking about 
God “as if He were a man in the next street,” is Mr. Arnold's 
oft-repeated description of what audacious theologians do. He 
complains that “our mechanical and materializing theology, 
with its insane license of affirmation about God, its insane 
license of affirmation about a future state, is really the result 








* We say, much of the best. In Mr. Arnold’s case, there are no signs of acquaint- 
ance with the best that Nouconformity has thought and said. 
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of the poverty and inanition of our minds.” Now all the 
orthodox churches lay themselves open to this charge. In 
their formulas they pretend to know God thoroughly, to ana- 
tomize Him and explain His nervous system, and to be surer 
of the details of eternity than of to-morrow. Of course they 
use nonsensical words, and feed themselves on the east wind, 
but they get power this way. Somehow nonsense and the 
east wind are magical. And we are persuaded that we owe 
no small share of the blasphemy of the brutal portion of the 
populace to this “insane license of affirmation.” That blas- 
phemy is the Athanasian Creed, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Westminster Confession, accommodated to the mob. Some 
time back we saw a striking illustration. A Birkenhead coal- 
heaver was sent to gaol fur a month for kicking his wife. On 
leaving the dock, he said to the magistrate and policemen, 
“You will have to spend seven days in hell for this.” We 
hardly know which most to admire here—the assumption of 
omniscience proportioned to ignorance, or the evident desire 
to temper mercy with justice in limiting the abode in hell to 
seven days. Bishops, except Dr. Colenso, and divines, except 
Unitarians and Universalists and a handful of Broad-church- 
men and others, influenced by the more genial views which 
the late Mr. Maurice inherited from his Unitarian parents, are 
made of sterner stuff, though they may have a politer phraseo- 
logy. They get hell into a periphrasis, and make it everlast- 
ing: the coal-heaver speaks of it in rugged Saxon, but makes 
it purgatory for a week. No doubt the coal-heaver is rude, 
yet we prefer him to the bishops and divines. Mr. Arnold 
would say with us, they know nothing about it. Their talk is 
presumption, aberglaube, lack of imagination and want of cul- 
ture. So it is. And here he has rendered great service in 
forcing home upon us the sense of our necessary ignorance on 
these matters. It has been said that nobody can read Jona- 
than Edwards on the “Freedom of the Will” without being 
convinced down in the depths of his heart of the doctrine of 
necessity. As to that, we are not sure. But we are sure that 
nobody can read “Literature and Dogma” without learning 
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lessons in modesty, and admitting that from St. Paul down- 
wards we “know in part and prophesy in part.” 

When he comes to the interpretation of the Bible, his lite- 
rary faculty serves him like a fairy godmother. Professor 
Jowett long ago told us, in a fine Essay on the “ Interpretation 
of Scripture,” that we must read and interpret the Bible on the 
same principles as any other book. Mr. Arnold takes this 
stand too, and works from it, with wonderful ingenuity and 
immense success, though not with invariable soundness, as we 
shall shew. The religious language of the Bible is literary, 
and not scientific, fluid, not crystallized, thrown out guessingly 
towards an object, and not a photograph of it. The books are 
of varying value; they must be read in the light of history 
and personal experience. We misunderstand their origin and 
nature when we stupidly cry, “The Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible.” All this is familiar common 
sense. We have known it from the days of our long clothes, 
and why Mr. Arnold proclaims it with the airs of a discoverer 
puzzles us to imagine. But his voice finds its way into quar- 
ters where elder voices and braver voices are not heard. One 
man sows, and another reaps. Mr. Arnold reaps the fruit of 
the labours of a host of predecessors, but he sows afresh, and 
it is not too much to say that he has done more to spread right 
ideas of what the Bible is, and how it should be read, than 
any other modern author. And this not because of any ori- 
ginality, but because his parentage and his position, and his 
happy powers of statement, have enabled him to gain the 
public ear. We must also add that his criticisms are all 
thorough, and when he arrives at half-conservative conclu- 
sions, he does so by free methods. In the Old and New Tes- 
tament alike, the supernatural is eliminated, all prophecies are 
pictures of contemporaneous fact or vague anticipations of a 
good time coming, and all miracles are unhistorical and imagi- 
native creations. He leaves no loophole for the ancient Biblio- 
latry to creep in again by. He has unsparing rigour and vigour. 

These are his principles, and they are sound and unanswer- 
ably put. But, nevertheless, there is one notable instance 
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where a survival of the old man still secretly lurks, and wakes 
itself felt in an arbitrary misinterpretation of the strangest 
sort. We allude to his theory of what Israel meant by God, 
and what is the general Bible doctrine of God. We do not 
mean now his theory that Israel had no idea of a personal 
God, but his reiterated affirmations that Israel always meant 
by God “an Eternal Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” 

Here we feel that he exhibits Hebrew religion accurately 
in its best and highest phase, yet capriciously turns his back 
on other phases that contradict this. At times, Israel did 
really worship God as the Eternal not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness, and the substitution of the Eternal for Lord 
and Jehovah is an addition to the wealth of religious ex- 
pression. At times, Israel’s religion was piety and joy and 
strength ; it hated iniquity, and it lived for righteousness ; its 
piety was doing good, and its kingdom of God was triumphant 
virtue. The Bible overflows with deliverances to this effect. 
The churches make a fetish of it for false reasons, and secu- 
larists reject it because they see the reasons are false, and are 
ignorant of its genuine worth and its claims. Let it be read 
aright, and it will be intelligently loved, and cherished as a 
possession for ever. Mr. Arnold quotes page after page with 
rapture, and accumulates a heap of jewels of wise thought and 
deep emotion. After his exposition, we read the Bible with 
new eyes, and find more beauty in it than ever we found 
before. We frankly confess that we had no idea it was so 
rich until the light of his interpreting genius shone upon it. 

But—and we urge the but in the interests of a wider culture 
and literary fair-play, and only remind Mr. Arnold of what he 
must well know—his glowing description is only true at times, 
and it is far from being the whole truth at any time. It is a 
one-sided version, and an error in the opposite extreme to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s. This admirable and almost adorable Israel is 
there ; the quoted passages reveal his presence. But in the 
same arbitrary way that Mr. Arnold pursues, and looking at 
passages of another complexion, Dryden discovered Israel to be 
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“The Jews, a stiff-necked and rebellious race 
As ever tried the extent and stretch of grace ; 
God’s pampered people, whom debauched with ease 
No king could govern and no God could please.” * 


And there is as much justification for one account as for 
the other. We should like to believe all the Hebrews like 
Isaiah, as we should like to believe all the Puritans like Mil- 
ton, and all bishops like Wilson of Sodor and Man, if we could. 
The better Israel, who worships the Eternal not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness, and chants joyful praises of piety 
as goodness comes forth in splendour in psalmists and pro- 
phets, gleams also at intervals through mists of superstition, 
and struggles for existence amid scenes of barbarism. Side 
by side with universal hopes and rejoicings of righteousness, 
and coming from the same lips, we have narrowness and 
bigotry, and breakings out of that cruel national arrogance 
which made the Jews in Roman days the hated of the world. 
Mr. Arnold has constructed an ideal Israel, what the finer 
souls were striving for, and what the mass were blind to, and 
would not have cared for had they seen it. Wherefore has he 
done so? To avoid Bishop Colenso’s negative faults, and for 
the sake of edification, we suppose, and so to keep the world 
from moving too fast, and hurrying on changes before it is 
prepared to turn them to wise and profitable uses. These are 
excellent intentions. Edification, however, when it blinks the 
whole truth, will only build up a shaky kind of religious struc- 
ture at the best. Mr. Arnold’s negations, too, are so widely 
and wildly destructive to the popular mind, that this solitary 
affirmative relic which he violently snatches from the ruins he 
has caused, and exhibits as the one thing needful, must seem 
adding insult to injury, so far as believers in the discredited 
theology are concerned. They want a God who will save them 
from perdition, they want the council of the Trinity, they want 
the Calvinistic atonement, and all the rest of what he properly 
calls a “grotesque and hideous system.” An “Eternal” who 





* Absalom and Achitophel. 
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makes for righteousness is no comfort to them. As for us 
who heartily sympathize with the free spirit of “ Literature 
and Dogma,” this expurgated edition of Hebrew religious his- 
tory, offered as a facsimile of the original, strikes us as one 
of those curiosities of criticism which partizans are prone to 
indulge in. Hugh Miller was driven to insanity by trying to 
make the six days of Genesis mean six indefinite periods. 
Mr. Maurice, with the Lord’s Prayer before him, held it neces- 
sary to have the Prayer-book to justify him in calling God 
“our Father.” These vagaries are eclipsed by Mr. Arnold’s 
creation of an ideal Israel. Only Dr. Watts is a fit compa- 
nion for him in this respect. The Doctor, as everybody knows, 
wrote a metrical version of the Psalms, and made them speak 
Christianity, and fixed on the 109th Psalm as typical of the 
example and character of Christ. Surely the Bible is strong 
enough to bear the burdens of its own shortcomings, and Israel, 
with all his faults, is one of our best, if he be not our very best, 
of religious teachers. But let him be painted with the warts 
on his face. He is more real that way, and we like him more. 
If Cromwell could bear it, Israel can. The exposition of St. 
Paul and the “sweet reasonableness” of Christ” are both fine 
achievements of criticism, the latter especially so, though to 
do more than mention them here would tempt us in our admi- 
ration to wander too far. “Sweet reasonableness” is quite a 
triumph in the way of religious expression. 

After Mr. Arnold’s display of legerdemain with Israel’s belief 
in God as an Eternal that makes for righteousness, he hazards 
a nuinber of metaphysical disquisitions, or rather assertions 
abundant and disquisitions scanty. He jests that he has no 
metaphysical faculty. Readers of “God and the Bible” will 
think differently. His metaphysics are not equal to his poetry, 
but they are acute and tantalizing enough to opponents. Say- 
ing that they are sound is another matter. They lead him to 
conclusions so strange for Biblical students, and apparently 
so utterly at variance with the Bible doctrines both in their 
Hebrew and Christian forms, that orthodox minds who have 
been temporarily fascinated by his fanciful Israel are driven to 
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despair by his equally fanciful God, and choose Bishop Colenso 
in preference. We are considering him as a phenomenon 
illustrative of the law of evolution, and the consistency or 
want of consistency between his various statements mainly 
concerns us. Wayward struggles for liberty, hampered by 
prejudices and survivals that keep drawing him back from 
light to darkness, meet us throughout his whole development. 
And naturally, when a man’s progress is the result of such 
conflicting forces, he wanders into opposite extremes by turns, 
and is always compact of contradictions. His general treat- 
ment of the Bible miracles and the popular theology is free 
and healthy. This ideal Israel is a sop which the surviving 
old self throws to Cerberus. His metaphysical repudiation of 
metaphysical theology is again his free spirit running riot. 

His contention against “an insane license of affirmation 
about God,” we endorse heartily. And he is so convincing in 
it that his laudations of the Church of England, where “ insane 
license” is supreme, are a marvel. But certain modest affirm- 
ations about God we think we may venture to make. And 
here, without entering on a large discussion, we will briefly 
point out where, as it seems to us, Mr. Arnold falls short at 
once of the testimony of consciousness and of Hebrew religious 
history. 

He will have nothing asserted of God save what can be veri- 
fied. Now this verifying is a matter of experience, and the 
interpretation of the meaning of experience. The common 
idea is, however it may be modified in various theological 
schools, that God is, to use Mr. Arnold’s oft-repeated words, 
“an intelligent and personal First Cause that thinks and loves.” 
This idea he rejects because, he says, “it cannot be verified.” 
Cannot? Surely the expression is too strong. It takes too 
much for granted on the score of human incapacity. It is like 
Professor Huxley’s Unknowable. Inadequately known, and 
not as yet adequately verified to the satisfaction of minds that, 
because they have infinity in them, yearn for the omniscience 
they can never attain, you may say; but no more than this. 
When we go beyond this, we topple over into the absurd with 
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the dogmatic theologians and their familiarity with God as if 
He were a man in the next street. “The Eternal that makes 
for righteousness” can be verified, Mr. Arnold argues. How 
does he verify “Eternal” except by consciousness, and the 
necessary laws of thought that practically compel us to infer 
a personal God who thinks and loves? From his standpoint 
it would seem that he can only verify the present thought and 
the present feeling. Before and after are both guess-work, 
more or less probable reasoning, and his verified Eternal is an 
arbitrary assertion. We accept the “Eternal who makes for 
righteousness,” and we accept also the “personal God who 
thinks and loves,” and to us they are equally verifiable and 
equally verified, and the argument that discredits one discredits 
the other. ; 

It is the word “personal” that angers him. He pours scorn 
on bishops who “stand up for the blessed and glorious truth 
that the God of the universe is a Person,” and all the while he 
insists that the Church of England, which stands up for God 
being three Persons, is “a reasonable Establishment.” He is 
sure that the Hebrews had no idea of such a God as metaphy- 
sical Theists talk of, and that they would not have known 
what our phrases mean. It is true that they used personifica- 
tions. However, these were only poetry. But we cannot help 
thinking that he seriously underrates the weight of the remark- 
able passage where Isaiah really reasons from man upward to 
God: “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts” (Is. lv. 8, 9). Here we 
have ways and thoughts ascribed to God the same in kind as 
man’s, but differing in degree, as much higher as the heavens 
are higher than the earth. Is not this equivalent to a personal 
God who thinks and loves? If the Hebrews had not the 
words, they clearly had the conception. Mr. Arnold would 
reply with his favourite quotation from Goethe: “Man never 
knows how anthropomorphic he is.” Let it be, then, that 
Isaiah reasoned anthropomorphically. Let it be that Christ 
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prayed anthropomorphically to “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Let it be that Israel anthropomorphically “always and neces- 
sarily personified the Eternal.” We know no better course to 
pursue. From the good in ourselves we leap, by the aid of 
reason and faith, to the perfect in God. We have not yet 
mastered understandingly the whole truth that way, nor per- 
haps shall we ever; but the road broadens and the prospects 
grow clearer as we go, and science, poetry, piety and philoso- 
phy, combine to encourage. 

Suppose we take his own suggested definition of God. He 
says: “For science, God is simply the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being ;”* but afterwards 
qualifies this and says, “tend to fulfil the law of their being,” 
which is an improvement. As a metaphor, this may pass. 
There is suggestiveness in it. But it is open to grave objec- 
tions. If Mr. Arnold means by science what is commonly 
meant by science, we should doubt his qualifications as a judge. 
And besides, men of science in this sense do not confine their 
ideas of God to a stream of tendency. The definition would be 
inadequate for Newton, Lyell and Herschel. Nor, we appre- 
hend, would Professors Tyndall and Huxley be willing to allow 
the intrusion of such a narrowing word as “simply,” which 
implies that all is already known and additions are precluded. 
God may be a stream of tendency, but He may also be more. 
And if by science Mr. Arnold means knowledge, we are equally 
at issue with him, and on similar grounds. If we know as 
much as he admits we know, then we know a great deal more ; 
and any way the “simply” is a limitation forced upon us 
without authority. But this definition does not account for 
the facts of religious history, and there is its chief drawback. 
No temples or cathedrals would have been built, no great 
sacred poems would have been written, and no prayers or 
praises would ever have ascended from the human heart, had 
this been all that men meant by God. If religion be “ moral- 
ity touched by emotion,” how can we feel emotion towards a 
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stream of tendency? We have tried and failed. That is, we 
have failed to feel any moral emotion. The case would be 
altered if Mr. Arnold made his stream of tendency think and 
love, and have any notion of what it was about. But as it 
stands, the name is inferior to the “ metaphysical First Cause,” 
the Theistic “ Personal God,” the Hebrew “ Eternal that makes 
for righteousness,” and out of all proportion to the Christian 
“Father.” Mr. Arnold does not propose it for religious uses. 
There we may still follow the old anthropomorphic fashions. 
But how long will these fashions continue when once men are 
persuaded that God is simply a “stream of tendency”? How- 
ever, we do not want to write a chapter on natural theology, 
and we certainly have no ambition to attempt an exhaustive 
definition of God ourselves. Mr. Arnold’s does not find us, 
nor perhaps would any other. We must be content to throw 
out words that hint at the reality without pretending to tell 
all about it, and meanwhile we feel that the Presence not to 
be put by— 


“The fountain light of all our day, 
And master light of all our seeing”— 


God—answers to the best there is in us, and reveals Himself 
as the “ Perfect and the altogether Lovely.” It is the function 
of religious science to illustrate and prove that. 

We have now finished the task to which we purposely 
confined ourselves at starting, which was to consider the evolu- 
tion of Mr. Arnold as a religious teacher. His excellences we 
gratefully recognize. -Alike as poet and critic and teacher, he 
is one of the foremost of the children of light. His abundant 
shortcomings are all explicable ; they belong to earlier stages 
he is outgrowing, but has not quite outgrown. The late 
Dr. Arnold was a representative of the best aspect of English 
Churchmanship. Of his sons, one was faithful to the principle 
of authority inherent in the Church, and seceded to Rome. 
Another, Mr. Matthew Arnold, inherited all the father’s free 
tendencies, together with his spirit of compromise, which, in 
union and honestly interpreted, meant progress safe and slow, 
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and on the old foundations. Dr. Arnold’s Church theory is 
well known. Comprehensive as it was, it excluded all who did 
not worship Christ.* Of the genius of Nonconformity he had 
next to no perception. He had little sympathy with theological 
doubts of a far-reaching character, and appears to have followed 
Keble’s advice+ that they should be got rid of by devotion to 
work. Mr. Matthew Arnold is a Broad-churchman of Dr. 
Arnold's type, but unfettered by subscription, and therefore 
free to let his inquiring tendencies have more play, and to what 
they led him we have seen. However, natural likings and in- 
herited proclivities, exclusiveness on one side, compromise on 
another, and the self-sufficiency generated by confounding the 
whole stream of national life with the Anglican contributory to 
the stream, have beset him all through. They account for his 
long silence, except in poetry, where, because the heresy was 
vague, it did not disturb the established creeds, and for his 
annoyance when Bishop Colenso compelled the Church to pay 
some attention to modern ideas. They account, too, now that 
he himself has spoken, for his endeavour to rehabilitate the 
Church as “a national association for the promotion of good- 
ness,” t and to prove that it is so, not by appeals to the autho- 
ritative standards, but by select quotations from Barrow, Butler 
and Jeremy Taylor. They account also for his persistent un- 
fairness to Nonconformists, and, mirabile dictu, his putting 
Unitarians, whom he unhistorically styles Socinians, and whose 
true theological name he never mentions, though he lavishly 
appropriates their ideas, outside the Christian pale. And, 
finally, they account for the fact that, with revolutionary prin- 
ciples, his first impulse, when he is invited to action, is to cry, 
“Take any shape but that.” 

A little variety of detail will illustrate this conclusion. “I 





* See a remarkable letter to the “ parent of a pupil holding Unitarian opinions ;” 
also a letter to W. Smith, late M.P. for Norwich ; Stanl¢y’s Life and Correspondence 
of Dr. Arnold. 

+ See letter of Keble to Coleridge concerning Dr. Arnold’s doubts, ib. 

t Address to the Clergy at Sion College, “Last Essays.” 
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myself am properly a Philistine,” says Mr. Arnold, and pro- 
ceeds: “Mr. Swinburne would add, the son of a Philistine.” * 
Mr. Arnold's confession and Mr. Swinburne’s addition are both 
true. And it is equally true that Mr. Arnold has in him, as 
he admits, lurking possibilities of the Barbarian, and reminis- 
cences of ancient sympathies with popular passion, or the 
Populace, as he styles the third type of English society. But 
he is also a Philistine largely civilized by culture ; he longs 
to be born again from above, and a follower of the ideal 
Israel. These various tendencies maintain in him a struggle 
for existence. In Biblical metaphor, the carnal man fights 
against the spiritual man ; what he would not in his best self, 
that he does in his lower self; and he spends his time in 
praying to be delivered from the body of his old death. He 
appears to us like a quaint picture in one of Quarles’s Emblems, 
a soul inside a skeleton, and agonizing to get out. Of this kind 
of thing in other ways, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. E. B, 
Tylor have collected abundant illustrations. So he becomes 
to us an interesting problem in metaphysical and theological 
anthropology. We understand how it is that the Noncon- 
formist Mr. R. W. Dale seems a prize-fighter, and is eompared 
to David dancing naked before the ark. We understand how 
it is, too, that after praising warmly Reuss’ “ History of the 
Apostolic Church,” and then giving thanks that a translation 
has recently been published, it never enters his head to tell us 
that the translator is the naked David of Birmingham, the 
prize-fighting Nonconformist, the dancer who has taken to 
books. And we understand the Barbarian delight with which 
he would pen the following Philistine sentence, and pass it off 
as a deliverance of Culture. “M. Albert Reville, whose reli- 
gious writings are always interesting, says that the conception 
which cultivated and philosophical Jews now entertain of 
Christianity and its Founder, is probably destined to become 
the conception which Christians themselves will entertain. 
Socinians are fond of saying the same thing about the Socinian 





* Culture and Anarchy, p. 96. 
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conception of Christianity. Now even if this were true, it 
would still have been better for a man, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, to have been a Christian and a member of one 
of the great Christian communions, than to have been a Jew 
or a Socinian.”* These Socinians must have been wandering 
Poles whom Mr. Arnold has met at balls for the relief of 
foreigners in distress, for there are no English Socinians. If 
he means the English Presbyterians, who began their historical 
existence with Baxter, and whose intellectual and spiritual 
freedom has brought them round to Theism or Unitarianism, 
why does he not call them by their right name? If he be 
ignorant of their ecclesiastical history, he may be reminded of 
his own words, “Ignorance in literary matters is a crime.” 
As to their not being members of a “Christian communion,” 
what's in a name? Any way, Mr. Arnold’s Christianity, whe- 
ther on its theoretical or practical side, differs very little from 
theirs. He adopts their interpretations in “St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism.” They have said beforehand the substance of the 
best of what he says in “ Literature and Dogma.” And further, 
as they are built on an undogmatic foundation, and are ever 
open to new light, and recognize no finality, they really make 
the nearest approach to the Church he desires to see ; while the 
very notion of it is excommunicated by the “reasonable Esta- 
blishment” which he loves and laughs at, the Establishment 
with the “ popular science” of the Apostles’ Creed, the “learned 
science” of the Nicene Creed, and the “learned science with a 
strong dash of temper” of the Athanasian Creed. Our progen- 
itors, Mr. Darwin argues, were “hairy animals, with long ears 
and a tail.” Many of their rudimentary organs still linger. 
Mr. Arnold belongs to a highly developed species. He is 
freed from his forefathers theologically, but hangs on to them 
ecclesiastically. “And thus the child imposes on the man.” 
However, amid his multitudinous inconsistencies, which we 
do not care to be very hard upon, because all men have them, it 
is clear that he has exceptionally strong religious feelings and 





* Culture and Anarchy, Preface, p. 41. 
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exceptionally free religious opinions. His legitimate outcome 
would be working for a National Church where the clergy are 
unpledged to confessions of faith. Anything less is against 
the organic law of his own development. His praises of the 
Church as it is are a satire upon it, and his conformity we 
will not characterize. But the Zeitgeist sweeps him onward. 
The Ascidian meant to be a man vainly resists the “stream 
of tendency by which all things tend to fulfil the law of their 


being.” 
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V.—M. RENAN ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 


Les Evangiles et la Seconde Generation Chrétienne. Par Ernest 
Renan. Paris: Calman Levy. 1877. 


M. RENAN continues the work that he has undertaken with 
unremitting diligence and with undiminished skill. His re- 
cently published volume, “Les Evangiles,” yields in interest 
to none of its predecessors. Yet it had in several ways a more 
trying subject than any of them. The period which it covers, 
from 74—117 A.D., marks the subsidence of the great upheaval 
which attended the foundation of Christianity. There are no 
longer striking personalities in the foreground like St. Paul. 
Apocalyptic visions cease. The framework of secular history 
becomes comparatively flat and tame. The horrors of the 
taking of Jerusalem are succeeded by a sort of uneasy calm. 
And even this is shrouded in obscurity. Direct historical evi- 
dence of the different phases in the growth of the Christian ° 
community is almost wanting. The historian has to do the 
work of the critic as well. More than half his time is taken 
up with the examination of what in ordinary hands would be 
dry critical details. 

But M. Renan is not an ordinary writer, and he has tri- 
umphed over most of these difticulties. He has knit together 
the dispersed and ravelled threads of his subject with admi- 
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rable dexterity. He passes from analysis to synthesis, from 
criticism to history, from Palestine to Rome, and from Rome 
to Asia, by easy and skilful transitions. No seam or suture 
is visible. In spite of the diversities and intricacy of its parts, 
the work is of oue piece—an even and finished whole. 

Not that in this, as in other volumes, M. Renan has quite 
escaped the “ defects of his qualities.” His style is most distin- 
guished; but it is not the style that is most appropriate to the 
subject. It is too fastidiously esthetic. It has in it a little 
too much of the virtuoso. It sometimes seems to forget that the 
Gospels are not to be judged in the same spirit as a cameo, and 
with the airs of a connoisseur. A chapter like that on the 
“Secret of the Beauties of the Gospel,” will shew at once the 
strength and the weakness of its author. With all its delicacy 
and beauty, the reader cannot help feeling that it fails to hit 




























the right key. 

And so, upon the critical side, M. Renan’s natural tact and 
moderation have saved him from errors into which so many 
of the Germans have fallen. But, like them, he is hampered 
by an d-priori rejection of the supernatural, and he has in 
addition the danger, which he shares with all great construc- 
tive writers, of preferring what is ingenious or picturesque to 
the more strictly verified results of science. It was not to be 
expected that M. Renan should find the time for detailed ori- 
ginal investigation. And apart from this, a brilliant coup 
7 wil such as he has given cannot fail to be of value. Atmo- 
sphere and perspective count for much in a picture. And M. 
Renan’s work reminds us much of the landscapes of his own 
distinguished countryman, Corot. It is full of attractiveness 
and instruction even where it is not based upon the most exac 
study and elaboration of detail. 

M. Renan has a faculty for catching the set of a current, 
and his view of the origin and composition of the Gospels 
does not differ materially from that which finds most favour 
amongst scholars at the present time. He distinguishes three 
kinds of Gospel: (1) original works at first hand, drawn from 
the oral tradition, and without the intervention of any written 
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document, such as would be, in his opinion, the Hebrew Gospel 
of which only fragments have come down to us, and the Greek 
Gospel of St. Mark ; (2) secondary Gospels, composed partly 
from previous documents, and in part from traditions as yet 
unwritten ; (3) artificial compositions, in no living contact with 
tradition, but compiled entirely out of existing writings, like 
the Gospel of Marcion and the apocryphal Gospels. 

The common foundation of all these was laid in the earliest 
stage of oral tradition. Those who had seen the Lord in the 
flesh would naturally cherish their own private recollections, 
and value the privilege of being the sole depositaries of them. 
They would not care to make them cheap and common by 
committing them to writing.* They would be besides specially 
hindered by their belief in the immediate return of the Mes- 
siah and end of the world. Still the tradition of which they 
were the bearers would not suffer as, under similar cireum- 
stances, it would have done in modern times. The strength of 
the memory is in inverse proportion to the habit of writing. 
The life of Jesus was the chief nourishment and sustenance of 
the Church. His sayings were constantly repeated. Little 
groups of narrative were formed, which became stereotyped 
and learnt off by heart. 

The Pirké Aboth is a collection of the sayings of eminent 
Jewish Rabbis from the times of the Asmonzans to the second 
century of our era. The Buddhist Sudras are not biographies, 
but only a sort of “flying leaves”—short and fragmentary 
records of some discourse or parable. 

Thus were formed the nuclei of the later Gospels. At first 
transmitted orally, by degrees they came to be set down in 
writing. Little by little, one fragment of narrative gathered 
others to it. The treatise Hdwioth is the nucleus of the 
Mischna. The Sermon on the Mount is the Zdwioth of the 
Gospel. 

The beginning and the end of the narrative were more fixed 
than the rest. The intermediate space was filled with a chaos 





* In the motive thus suggested we may see a touch of modern self-consciousness, 
which is much less likely to have influenced the first disciples. 
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of anecdotes. And along with the strictly historical matter 
were intermingled a few short comments of a kind that early 
occupied the attention of Christians, relating to the fulfilment 
of prophecy. Christian apologetics turned much upon this. 
The Old Testament was diligently searched and studied, and 
a kind of common stock was collected from which all Chris- 
tians readily drew. 

The oral and fragmentary process reached its conclusion 
about the year 75 A.D. It was somewhere about this date 
that the “lines of that figure were traced before which eighteen 
centuries have bowed down.” The earliest of the works that 
deserve the name of Gospel was then committed to writing, as 
the product of the Judaizing church at Pella. It was written 
in Aramean, and was in fact that Gospel “according to the 
Hebrews” which existed among the Nazarene communities of 
Syria till the fifth century, and disappeared only with their 
destruction. 

On the whole, it closely resembled our present St. Matthew, 
though it was not identical with it. Its plan was more similar 
to our present St. Mark. The Virgin birth did not appear in 
it. The genealogical tables were admitted into some copies 
and not into others. Its symbolism was less refined, its super- 
naturalism more crude and gross, than that of the canonical 
Gospel. It placed the appearances after the resurrection all in 
Jerusalem. It gave, as might be expected from the quarter in 
which it arose, greater prominence to James, the brother of 
the Lord. St. Paul figured in it as the “enemy” of Matt. 
xiii. 25. 

This original Hebrew Gospel bore no name, or, if it passed 
by any, it was as the “Gospel of the Twelve Apostles,” or the 
“Gospel according to Peter.” The name of Matthew was given 
to it later, from its resemblance to the canonical Matthew. 
Unlike that Gospel, its text was badly preserved. Every Juda- 
izing sect in Syria added or subtracted something. Throughout 
the second century these alterations were going on. An edi- 
tion of it was issued in Greek, in which use was made of Luke 
and the other Greek Gospels. The Gospel “according to the 
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igyptians,” and that which was current under the name of 
Peter, were allied to this Greek recension. They were all 
alike inferior and apocryphal. 

The Hebrew Gospel in its earliest shape dates from about 
the year 75 A.D. Very nearly at the same time, or, as M. 

tenan suggests, about 76 A.D., was composed the first of the 

Greek Gospels, that of St. Mark, at Rome. Mark had come 
thither in the first instance in the company of St. Peter, as his 
dragoman or interpreter in Greek and Latin, and remained 
there after his death. 

There is no reason why the Gospel that has come down to 
us should not be the very one described in well-known words 
by Papias. “The disorder of which the bishop of Hierapolis 
complains is only too real. The anecdotes of the life of Jesus 
are arranged in a manner altogether arbitrary.” If the same 
criticism is not passed upon St. Matthew, it is only because of 
the completeness with which he has preserved the logia, which 
was the great point to which Papias paid attention. 

The comparative brevity of the discourses is due to the 
somewhat dry and narrow spirit of St. Peter. The Gospel 
presents a sort of realism, clear and precise, but at the same 
time rather heavy and hard. Much importance is attached to 
miracles. The ideality of the character of Jesus suffers. On 
the whole, the Gospel of St. Mark is “not so much a legend as 
a biography written with credulity.” 

The Gospel has come to us very much in its original state. 
The best MSS., however, bear witness to a mutilation that it 
has undergone at ch. xvi. 8. The original ending has been 
torn off, probably as containing something “that shocked 
received ideas,” and various other endings have been devised 
to supply its place. No one of these, however, was able quite 
to suppress all traces of the rest. 

This short Gospel failed to satisfy the growing desire for 
fulness, and some nine years later there appeared another, 
based upon it, but with considerable additions and enlarge- 


ments. This was our present Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
There can be no doubt that the author of this work had that 
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of his predecessor either actually before his eyes or in his 
memory. The coincidences might almost tempt one to think 
that he had a manuscript of our St. Mark in his possession. 
The differences, however, in the transpositions and changes of 
words, and in some omissions, seem best accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the author wrote from memory. 

The additions made by him are of two kinds: (1) the inser- 
tion of long discourses; (2) the admission of a number of 
traditions of more recent formation. 

The discourses are inserted in the shape of long parentheses 
in St. Mark’s narrative. The Sermon on the Mount, the group 
of parables in ch. xiii., the discourses directed against the Pha- 
risees in ch. xxiii., are so many “ packets,” as it were, of sayings 
classed together on purely external grounds. The author of 
the first Gospel found them made ready to his hand, and he 
simply incorporated them in the Gospel from which he took 
his framework, without being too careful to guard against 
repetitions. Hence the various “doublets” that are found in 
the first Gospel. 

In the legendary additions several distinct tendencies may 
be traced. One would be the working up of stories after the 
analogy of the Old Testament. Thus the treason and death of 
Judas is modelled on that of Ahitophel. The thirty pieces of 
silver were suggested by a passage in Zechariah, 

Another tendency would be apologetic. If the rulers and 
the Pharisees did not believe on him, he found his followers 
among the simple and the poor. If the towns in which his 
miracles were done remained unconverted, their own obstinacy 
was the cause. It was not by Beelzebub that he cast out 
devils, for if so, Beelzebub was plotting against himself, &c. &c. 

The Jewish story of the resurrection was a fiction set up by 
bribery. In regard to the nativity, two opposite currents of opi- 
nion existed. On the one hand, there was the desire to prove 
a direct descent from David. This gave rise to the genealogy 
now found in the first Gospel, taken from a Hebrew document, 
in all probability the work of the family of Jesus during their 
retreat in Batanea. On the other hand, the desire te claim 
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exemption from the ordinary conditions of humanity. In this 
way grew up the story of the Virgin birth. This, too, with 
the cycle of legend to which it belongs, was of Syrian origin. 

Besides tendencies such as these, may be noticed a special 
series of precautions on the subject of “pauperism.” These 
were directed against the Ebionism which prevailed more par- 
ticularly among the circle for whom the Gospel was written. 

Other traces of development appear in the use of the word 
éxxAyoia and the primacy of Peter, but more especially in the 
baptismal formula through which the germ of the dogma of 
the Trinity was already deposited in the sacred page. 

In the great questions which divided the Church, the author 
of the first Gospel took no decided line. He kept himself 
clear as well from the exclusiveness of James as from the 
laxity of Paul. He is Jew and Christian at one and the same 
time. The anecdote of the Canaanite woman is a parable of 
the phase through which the Christian conscience was passing 
and which the first Gospel represents. The Gentile was win- 
ning his way by humility and submission to a place beside 
the Jew. 

A similar moderation, though approached from a different 
side, distinguishes the next great evangelical work that has 
come down to us. It is true that in the Gospel of St. Luke 
this very incident of the Canaanite, as well as the parable of 
the Tares, disappears. True that there are distinct signs of an 
intention to exalt Gentile Christianity and its chief represen- 
tative St. Paul. To this category belong a number of slighter 
traits—the suppression of the primacy of Peter, the admission 
of the publican Zacchzeus, the tolerance shewn towards Sama- 
ritans and heretics of every kind, but, above all, the invention 
of the seventy disciples, to whom is attributed much that in 
the other Gospels is reserved for the twelve. 

Luke is a disciple of St. Paul, but by no means a bigoted 
disciple. He shews much tenderness towards the older form 
of belief. He has even borrowed largely from an Ebionite 
source, and shews a still closer relation than appears in Mat- 
thew to the Hebrew Gospel. 
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He, too, like his fellow-evangelist, took as the base of his 
work the Gospel of St. Mark. This he has assimilated almost 
entire ; with the exception of the portion, Mark vi. 45—viii. 26, 
and the history of the Passion, for which he has preferred an 
ancient tradition. Our present St. Matthew he had not seen. 
He had access to the Jogia, but in another form. Much of the 
matter peculiar to him is due to different recensions of the 
Hebrew Gospel. Much also is due to oral tradition. But he 
has not hesitated to give details which had less authority, or 
at least where tradition takes shape for the first time under his 
own hand. Throughout the whole Gospel, as well in the 
treatment of what is old as of what is new, may be discerned 
an attentive study of literary effect. This skill appears strik- 
ingly in the history of the infancy (in which a parallel legend 
is introduced to adorn the birth of John), and in that of the 
passion, death and resurrection. 

The most finished in a literary sense of the Gospels, the 
third Gospel has also the least historical value. Still a com- 
parison of the discourses in the Gospel with those in the Acts 
shews that in the case of the first there is a genuine ground- 
work of tradition. 

There is no very serious reason to think that Luke himself 
was not really the author of the Gospel attributed to him. He 
wrote in Rome about the year A.D. 94, and in a circle not far 
removed from that to which Josephus belonged. 

With the third Synoptic, the last stage is reached in the con- 
scious redaction of the evangelical tradition. The next stage was 
that of d-priori composition, such as it is found in the Gospel 
of St. John. The consideration of this M. Renan reserves for 
his next and concluding volume. 

Such is a brief outline of M. Renan’s views as to the nature 
of the process by which the Synoptic Gospels came into being. 
We will make a few remarks upon some of the details, before 
we proceed to point out the two main criticisms to which they 
seem open. 

The account of the transition from oral to written narrative 
seems to us especially interesting and probable, and the appeal 
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to Jewish analogies very much in point. But there is room to 
doubt whether the Gospel according to the Hebrews described 
by Jerome, and of which various fragments have come down 
to us, was really the earliest of these written narratives. It is 
true that, at the beginning of the critical period, Lessing and 
Eichhorn held this opinion, which was taken up after them by 
Schwegler and Baur; but the great majority of critics have 
pronounced against it. De Wette, Delitzsch, Ewald, Bleek, 
Holtzmann, Volkmar, Anger, Lipsius, Weizsiicker, all hold the 
negative view. Hilgenfeld alone remains as a solitary vox 
clamantis in support of the theory now adopted by M. Renan. 
And surely the characteristics of this Gospel, as given by 
M. Renan from the fragments, tell rather against its early 
composition. Should we expect the earliest of written Gospels 
to be distinguished by a “strange and gross supernaturalisin,” 
such as that which appears in the story of the fire playing 
over the waters of Jordan at the baptism ; or in this—* Jesus 
said, My mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of the hairs 
of my head and carried me away to the great mountain of 
Tabor”? It seems difficult upon the face of it to think that the 
Gospel which contained such narratives as this could really be 
the primitive composition that Hilgenfeld and M. Renan ima- 
gine. It might have been said that this particular passage 
was one of the additions made during the process of corruption 
that went on in the second century. But M. Renan scems to 
give up this hypothesis by singling it out as an original feature 
in the Gospel; and the fact that the passage is quoted by 
Origen militates against it. Considering, therefore, how little 
we really know of the Hebrew Gospel, and that the other 
indications of age relied upon are all of a much slighter kind, 
it seems much safer to suppose that the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews was a corrupt and later furm of the ground-stock 
of our present St. Matthew. 

The next point at which a question might be raised, though 
perhaps with more hesitation, would be the statement that our 
present St. Mark corresponds as it stands to the work men- 


tioned by Papias, and really marks the first stage in the com- 
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position of Greek Gospels. No doubt there is much to tempt 
us to take this view. The whole critical problem as to the 
origin of the Gospels would be much simpler if it could be 
adopted. And it may be that the difficulties are not insupe- 
rable. The “want of order” in the narratives that Papias 
insists upon may be as real as M. Renan supposes. We should 
hardly have been inclined to contend that it was not, but for 
the fact that it represents at least the normal order which is 
taken for the ground-plan of both the later Gospels. The 
order of our present St. Mark is that adopted both by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke, and where the one diverges from it, it is 
retained by the other. It seems strange that in the face of 

this Papias should accuse this one Gospel of want of order. 
There are, however, other reasons to doubt whether our 
+ present Gospel as it stands can really be the original that lies 
at the root of the other Synoptics. The earlier sections of the 
Gospel to the end of ch. i. ver. 13, have very much the appear- 
ance of an abridgment. And in the passages common to all 
three Gospels there is almost always a small residuum of 
points in which Matthew and Luke are combined, and Mark 
diverges. Thus in the account of the healing of the issue of 
blood, it is they, and not Mark, who tell us that the woman 
touched the hem of Jesus’ garment. It is they who record 
the prohibition to the disciples to take with them “silver ;” 
they who use the word xovioprdés, where Mark uses the word 
xods ; they who call Herod rerpapyyns, where Mark calls him 
Baorre’s, and so on. If our present St. Mark supplied the 
material out of which the other two Evangelists built, whence 
did they derive these common variations? It looks rather as 
if all three had been drawing from the same original, which 
in these few points they had preserved more closely. We 
should be sorry to deny that M. Renan’s view may be the true 
one, but there are at least difficulties in the way of it which 

he seems to pass over too lightly. 

Next as to the composition of the first Gospel. It is cer- 
tainly a primé facie view to-suppose that the writer inserted 
the “bundles of discourse” bodily in the form in which he 
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found them. But if so, how is it that the triple synopsis so 
often intrudes upon the double? If Matthew and Luke made 
use of the /ogia and Mark did not, and if, for instance, in the 
series of parables in Matt. xiii. the first Evangelist is merely 
inserting a chapter out of the logia, how is it that the second 
Evangelist has so much in common with him? The parable 
of the Wheat and the Tares, and those of the Hidden Treasure 
and the Pearl, are peculiar to Matthew; the parable of the 
Leaven is common to Matthew and Luke ; but the parables of 
the Sower and of the Grain of Mustard-seed are found alike 
in all three Gospels. Whence did the second Evangelist get 
these if they formed a distinct chapter in a document which 
he did not use? We do not think the question is one that 
cannot be answered, but we doubt whether it has been suffi- 
ciently weighed by M. Renan. 

But the two main points to which we should be inclined to 
take exception are: (1) the dates assigned to the three canon- 
ical Gospels ; (2) the view that is taken as to the historical 
character of their contents. 

M. Renan places the second Gospel in the year 76 A.D., the 
first in the year 85 A.D., the third in the year 94 A.D., i.e. the 
three at intervals of nine years from each other. These dates 
are not indeed so very far wrong. The most important of all 
the data, St. Luke’s authorship of the third Gospel, is frankly 
recognized. But the next most important, the form of the 
eschatological discourse, is not quite strictly observed, and 
indeed M. Renan hardly seems to be true to his own princi- 
ples. When the first Evangelist places the re-appearance of 
the Son of Man “immediately” after the great tribulation, he 
must be writing in full view of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
i.e. in 70 or 71 A.D., and not in 84 A.D. The second Evan- 
gelist removes the word “immediately,” though he still places 
the catastrophe “in those days.” This would point to a date 
not very far short of M. Renan’s 76 A.D. But when we come 
to the third Gospel, it must be remembered not only that the 
last events are assigned to a time before the generation ad- 
dressed should have passed away, but also that the Acts was 
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a later work, and also that the author was as early as A.D. 54 
a grown-up man and a travelling companion of St. Paul. This 
would make the year 94 an improbably late date for the Gos- 
pel. Somewhere about the year 80 would probably be nearer 
the mark. 

But here, further, it must be borne in mind that two at least 
of the Synoptic Gospels are without doubt secondary composi- 
tions. The documents on which they are based must be ear- 
lier still. We are thus taken back for the great mass of the 
narrative to the first half of the seventh decade of the century, 
and a number of indications combine to make it probable that 
the ground-documents belong to this lustrum, A.D. 60—65. 

But if this is so, how is it possible to deal so freely with 
their contents as M. Renan does? Can we suppose either 
then, or even as low down as the canonical Gospels, so large 
an amount of invention and fabrication? Do not external con- 
siderations and internal considerations combine to make us 
accept the great mass of the Gospel narratives as historical ? 
This is, we cannot but think, the greatest of all the blots on 
this very finished and skilful volume. Not that it can be 
insisted upon as such, because it is shared by many otherwise 
able writers, and to speak of it as a blot at all will only be 
taken in some quarters as the mark of an arriéré in criticism. 
A mark of backwardness and prepossession it may be ; but to 
one who could watch afar off the movements of modern con- 
troversy without being too much entangled in its currents, is 
it not possible that the same phenomena might supply only 
an instance of the straits to which certain exaggerated princi- 
ples have brought those who profess them? It is instructive 
to note the struggle which is evidently going on in M. Renan’s 
mind between his own naturally sound critical instincts and 
the tyrannous d-priori banishment of the supernatural to which 
the modern spirit has committed him. 


“To the charming apologues that he had really uttered, and in 
which he had surpassed Buddha himself, were added others conceived 
in the same style, and very difficult to distinguish from those that 
are authentic and genuine. The ideas of the time took shape espe- 
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cially in those seven admirable parables of the Kingdom of God in 
which the innocent rivalries of this golden age of Christianity have 
left their trace. Certain persons were offended at the want of select- 
ness in those who entered into the Church ; the Pauline Churches, 
with their doors thrown wide open, were a scandal to them; they 
would have liked to see a choice, a censorship, a preliminary exami- 
nation. The Schammaites in like manner wanted to admit to the 
Jewish teaching none but those who were intelligent, modest, of 
good family, and rich. These difficulties were answered by the 
parable of the man who had prepared a feast, and who, in the 
absence of the regularly summoned guests, invites the poor and the 
lame and the halt and the blind ; or by that of the fisherman who 
takes in fish both good and bad, and reserves them for selection 
afterwards. The eminent place that Paul, with other old adversaries 
of Jesus, late comers in the evangelical field, occupied among the 
group of the faithful, gave rise to murmurs. This gave occasion to 
the parable of the labourers of the eleventh hour recompensed equally 
with those who had borne the heat of the day. . .. The expectation 
of the return of Jesus inspired more than anything else lively and 
telling comparisons. The figures of the thief who comes when least 
expected, of the lightning which shines in the west at the same 
moment as in the east, of the fig-trainer whose young shoots announce 
the approach of summer, filled their minds. And, lastly, they 
repeated among themselves that charming apologue of the wise and 
foolish virgins—a masterpiece of naiveté, of art, of delicate inven- 
tion..... We do not mean to say that these exquisite pieces do not 
belong to Jesus. The great difficulty in a history of the beginnings 
of Christianity is to distinguish in the Gospels, on the one hand, 
that which really comes from Jesus, and, on the other, that which is 
only inspired by his spirit..... In reality the contradiction is of 
little consequence. Jesus is the true creator of the Gospel ; Jesus 
has done everything, even what is attributed to him ; his legend 
and himself are inseparable ; he was so identified with his idea, that 
his idea became himself, absorbed him as it were, and made his bio- 
graphy what it ought to have been.” 





All the dexterity of M. Renan’s style—and marvellously 
dexterous it is—has to be employed to reconcile to his own 
critical conscience the rejection of such passages as unhistori- 
cal. If there is anything on which the stamp of one surpass- 
ing individuality is imprinted, surely it is on the very points 
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that M. Renan has selected for excision. Is it, then, so easy 
to catch the air and mark of genius, and for the disciple and 
imitator to pass off his work for the Master's? M. Renan 
himself knows better. He says very justly that the Acts 
supply the strongest testimony to the truth of the third Gospel, 
for the discourses in the later work shew what was the natural 
level of the author. How different from those of the Gospel ! 
Yet if St. Luke did not invent these discourses, still less can 
we set them down to men like St. Paul or St. John. It seems 
to us that any criticism commits suicide that accuses the 
discourses of the Synoptic Gospels of fabrication. The same 
criticism would make out Hamlet to be a forgery, or (Edipus 
Tyrannus a product of the poetic spirit of the Periclean time. 
M. Renan would naturally be the last to fall into such extra- 
vagances, but he is driven into them by his assumptions. Is 
it still possible that he should reconsider his position, and ask 
himself once for all whether the premisses that lead to such 


conclusions can be true ? 
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VIL.—VOLITION AND ATTENTION. 


IN noticing certain facts and theories connected with Voli- 
tion, it may be convenient to adopt an imaginary experimental 
method. We may imagine certain easily conceived situations, 
and examine the mental elements contained therein. 

I. A man leaves his house for a walk, and goes a few 
yards undecided whether or not to take an umbrella. The 
look of the clouds suggests the probability of rain, and this 
idea acts as a motive for returning. On the other hand, 
the feeling that it would be a bore to go back or to carry the 
umbrella acts as a motive for going on without it. For these 
few yards he moves slowly, in a most uncomfortable, unde- 
cided state, feeling himself the theatre of two contending 
motives, neither of which has sufficient intrinsic force thio- 
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roughly to overcome its rival. All at once a drop of rain falls 
on his face, and the sensation sends him spinning round and 
back for the umbrella without a moment’s hesitation. Had 
the drop fallen on the pavement, the sight of it would proba- 
bly have merely acted as a strong reason why he should him- 
self resolve to return. But falling on a sensitive portion of 
his own frame, the drop of rain does more than this. It pro- 
duces a sensation which decides the whole matter ; the man is 
only a conscious automaton, and has exercised no choice or will 
in determining the result. This situation will serve to illus- 
trate the following propositions: (1) that two or more distinct 
mental elements may co-exist in consciousness, each having a 
variable degree of intensity ; (2) that certain mental elements, 
for which in this article the term motives will always be used, 
are the causal antecedents of a discharge of muscular force and 
corresponding action ; but that to produce its effect, a motive 
must possess the requisite degree of intensity, and in the case 
of conflicting motives, one of them must attain a degree of 
intensity far superior to the rest before any decided action can 
follow ; and (3) that motives may produce action without any 
interference of the Will, or at any rate of what, in the present 
article, I propose to call the Will. 

II. Another imaginary situation may serve to confirm these 
positions. You are about to cross a railway, and while you 
are watching a down-train, you are all but run over by an 
up-express. A sudden spring saves you. What is the cha- 
racteristic of your state of consciousness? Is not it essentially 
the intensity of that state, which is a complex impression of 
a rushing engine and attendant horrors—an intensity which 
thrills your whole being, absorbs the whole consciousness, 
so that you cannot get completely rid of the impression for 
days or weeks? Now, inasmuch as between that energetic 
mental state and the muscles of your legs there existed a 
causal connection, the spring took place which saved you. 
(Had fear predominated, it would have paralyzed your action, 
but that, we suppose, was not the case.) but surely this spring 
was involuntary. It was the legs that carried off the man, 
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and he will confess, “It was ever so long before I recovered 
myself”—just as, I may remind the reader of the Phado, the 
legs of Socrates once wanted to carry him off. Part of the 
machinery of the human frame has done the work. The man 
is conscious of the occurrence, but that is an accident, not 
essential ; something similar might have happened in sleep- 
walking. We seem able to trace a series of molecular changes 
which account for the whole outward event. There are the 
vibrations of light, of the retina, and the optic nerve, a grand 
commotion at the nerve centres, intense agitation of certain 
motor nerves, involving a powerful discharge of muscular force 
and corresponding muscular contractions. Where is there any 
exercise of Will? There was no time for it previous to the 
spring, which was a purely reflex action. Are we, then, to look 
for Will in the consciousness of expended energy? Surely this 
cannot be maintained ; there is a painful consciousness of the 
reverse in an attack of sea-sickness. Muscular force seems to 
belong to the great circle of correlated natural forces. Where 
the circle passes through my consciousness, I know its nature 
in the most direct manner, but this does not enable me to 
identify it with Will 

III. We may now pass to a third scene. Two students 
are “getting up” Conic Sections in two front rooms of Uni- 
versity Hall, London, while a band is playing dance-music 
in the square. One of the two has a strong taste for mathe- 
matics, and is wholly absorbed in the figures and lines before 
him. The other is much bothered by the band, but by a 
determined and constant effort manages to go on studying. 
The case of the first student I maintain to be similar to that 
of the man whose legs jumped him out of the way of the 
engine. Certain visual sensations, arising from contemplating 
the book before him, rouse corresponding trains of ideas which 
possess so high a degree of intensity as wholly to absorb the 
consciousness. After once commencing, he studies for an hour 
or two without any voluntary effort. He might be an automa- 
ton. Molecular changes might tell the whole outward story. 
It is true that the sensation produced by the sound of the 
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music exist in him; he may even be aware when the band is 
playing and when it stops; but they only attain a minimum 
degree of intensity, being permanently kept at this low pitch, 
without any effort of his, by the intrinsic strength of the mental 
elements in connection with the pages of Conic Sections. 

In the case of the second student there are two claimants 
for the mastery, contending on more or less equal terms, i.e. 
there are two antagonistic mental! elements, whose proper con- 
sequents are incompatible, and each has a considerable degree 
of intensity. For a time they are left pretty much to them- 
selves ; sometimes the mathematics, sometimes the band, gets 
the upper hand, but neither can permanently absorb the con- 
sciousness. Under such circumstances, little real work is done, 
and the student, becoming alive to the fact, determines that he 
will attend to the Conic Sections, and not allow his mind to 
be taken possession of by the music. And accordingly for the 
next half-hour the mathematical mental elements are raised 
to a sufficient intensity almost entirely to absorb the whole 
consciousness. Here we have the entrance of a perfectly new 
factor. It is the true volitional nisus, an energy of the real 
Ego, the effect of which is to give one particular constituent 
of the field of consciousness a far greater intensity than it 
would otherwise have possessed, and thereby to expel more or 
less completely all other constituents. It will not do to say 
that this new arrival is simply the mind’s realizing that no 
work is being done, and that it is very important that it should 
be done. I appeal to every student to say whether this 
knowledge, this consciousness of reasons, may not be clearly 
realized at its full value without its being followed by any 
determined and successful effort to concentrate the attention. 
But we will return again to the question of reasons as the 
antecedents of volition. In the mean time I maintain that we 
do have here the true volitional nisus, a real act of Will; and 
that we have a far better opportunity of recognizing its essence 
and mode of operation in a case of this sort, than in those 
commonly cited in psychological works, where volition is closely 
connected with muscular sensations. We get the volition 
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purer, less mixed with foreign elements, in striving to attend 
to a book when there are distractions, than in striving to shut 
a door against the wind. At any rate, it will probably be 
admitted that it is a fundamental prerogative of the Ego to 
interfere where there are two or more claimants for the mas-— 
tery of consciousness, and having selected one of them, to raise 
it in intensity, to the detriment and exclusion of its rivals. 

Now see what we have got. In the first place, we found 
there were certain mental elements connected with certain 
muscular movements, and that when one of these elements 
(which are here called motives) attains a sufficient degree of 
intensity, the muscular movement is made. In the second 
place, we find it is a fundamental prerogative of the Ego to 
increase the intensity of mental elements. It seems a proper 
conclusion, one in accordance with the law of Parcimony, to 
infer that the way in which the Ego executes any intention 
involving muscular contraction is by raising the proper motive 
to the requisite degree of intensity. If voluntary actions can 
be performed in this way, viz., by the Ego thus modifying the 
mechanism which in certain cases accounts for involuntary 
action, why assume the existence of another profoundly mys- 
terious method? The burden of proof rests with those who 
reject this explanation, i.e. this simplification of the problem, 
whereby diverse phenomena are brought under one law. 

Without dwelling on the logical consequences that might 
be deduced from this conclusion, I may remind my readers 
that this same concentration of atteution on particular quali- 
ties in the objects of presentation or thought, is the basis of 
abstract ideas and general reasoning, so that the two functions 
which are peculiarly human as distinguished from animal, are 
shewn to be essentially alike, producing different results accord- 
ing to the nature of the mental elements whose intensity is 
increased. 

There are perhaps two principal reasons which would make 
people hesitate before admitting that the Will produces any 
desired action by concentrating attention on the proper motive 
till it attains the requisite degree of intensity. Ist. It is far 
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more common for the Ego to interfere in cases where move- 
ment is required than where it is not, so that the purest type 
of volition is apt to be overlooked. 2nd. The link in a motive- 
chain on which attention is fixed is generally tolerably remote 
from the immediate antecedent of the movement. If there 
already be a firm association, such that a calls up 8, be, ed, 
and d e, then, though e be the antecedent of the desired move- 
ment, you will probably be quite ignorant of what ¢ is, for it 
will be sufficient to attend to a, to give it the requisite inten- 
sity, and the movement will follow without the intermediate 
links attaining intensity, at least for any appreciable interval 
of time; just as when you have a row of contiguous ivory 
balls, and you strike the first, the last starts without the others 
moving. By the time we pass out of childhood, innumerable 
trains of this kind have been formed, and many are doubtless 
innate. All we can do is to notice the difference between 
longer and shorter trains. After learning to write fluently, 
your pen is guided almost entirely by the sense; but when 
you are first learning to write, say Hebrew or short-hand, an 
incessant series of little acts of attention to the ideas or per- 
ceptions of the desired shapes is required; you stop the 
moment the attention is taken off these shapes. On the other 
hand, when you are accustomed to writing, you are apt to 
write a letter foo soon, omitting intermediate ones, if the idea 
of that letter attains premature intensity in consciousness. 

IV. I must now introduce a third student, with a book on 
Conic Sections before him. His case, which I should like to 
describe in feeling terms, is as follows. He has been to a ball 
the night before, and, though he struggles desperately to attend 
to the mathematics, though the volitional nésus is in full acti- 
vity, he cannot do it with the band playing dance-music in 
the square. In vain does he remind himself of the coming 
examination and all that depends upon it. The sound of the 
waltz irresistibly recals the voluptuous emotions of a vanished 
scene, and at last he pitches the book away in despair. This 
third student, poor fellow! is required because of a dilemma 
on which a learned professor sought to impale me when he 
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kindly invited me to discuss the matter with him. He asked 
if a person, in spite of his efforts, could ever be overcome in 
the way just described. I admitted the possibility, not to say 
frequency, of such a case. This, he said, involved an absurdity ; 
it made out that the part conquered the whole. On the one 
side were certain states of the Ego assisted by the Ego itself. 
On the other side were only certain other states of the Ego. 
And the latter won the victory! Either, he said, don’t set up 
the Ego as a metaphysical entity at all, be content with a 
phenomenal series of states of consciousness, as the Sensation- 
alists are ; or else, if you will set up an Ego as a substance, 
and say that the series of mental phenomena are states of this 
Ego, then don’t go and insult it by letting some of its own 
states knock itdown. The dilemma staggered me at the time ; 
but after thinking it over for five years, I feel profoundly con- 
vinced that the mystery or apparent contradiction gives a cor- 
rect account of our actual experience. In the good old times 
I might have disposed of my opponent, and very probably 
have had him burned alive, by quotations from the 7th chapter 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. And perhaps now it is not 
unscientific to appeal to the authority of one who was not only 
a man of the profoundest psychical experience himself, but 
whose expressions have been adopted by millions of his fellow- 
men as giving a correct account of their own condition. “For 
what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do 1;” 
“For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.” Are not these words as true as any that 
have ever been uttered? Do they not apply exactly to our 
case? Is not the whole difficulty met by making a dis- 
tinction between the two I’s? In the proposition, “I do not 
do what I desire to do,” the first I cannot possibly have the 
same denotation and connotation as the second L What do 
we mean by the Ego? Shall we confine the term to the cen- 
tral power whose function it is to direct attention and increase 
the intensity of certain mental elements, or is the term to be 
extended to afford a logical subject for all the mental pheno- 
mena which run parallel with the molecular changes of a 
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particular brain and nervous system? The former alternative 
seems to me preferable, and is the one here adopted ; but how- 
ever the question of nomenclature be settled, my own inner 
experience absolutely refuses to accept any psychology which 
does not draw a clear distinction between what is here called 
the Ego and the individual personality, the sum-total of the 
mental elements. The latter may perhaps be called the mind. 
This use of language, if somewhat startling, nevertheless accords 
with our habit of speaking of “a man’s mind,” “making up 
one’s mind,” &c., treating the mind as part of the property of 
the Ego, one step nearer the latter than the body, but separated 
from it by a gulf perhaps as wide as that which separates mind 
from body. Mind and body together form a machine, over 
which the Ego exercises a certain control, a machine which is 
constantly being modified by its own actions, for whose state 
the Ego is therefore responsible within the limits of its control, 
but which invariably acts under it according to fixed natural 
laws, as the steam-engine does under the hand of the engineer. 
The investigation of this machine has been the great problem 
of the Sensational school. It is a strictly scientific subject, 
open to the methods of experimental research ; and if empe- 
ristic investigators are at fault, it is not in looking here for 
discoveries, but in supposing that this province exhausts the 
whole inner man. Here, too, is the seat of mental diseases, the 
transmission of hereditary qualities, all constitutional differ- 
ences of character, and all the intelligence which man shares 
with the lower animals. 

Before passing to the functions of the Ego, there are a few 
subsidiary facts which we may briefly consider. What is 
called Electro-Biology, that strange influence which one person 
exercises over the opinions and conduct of others, ought to 
teach us something. I once saw Professor Stone make a whole 
crowd of persons (numbers were no difficulty to him) believe 
that there were swarms of bees buzzing about their heads. 
The antics of these persons were most ludicrous, and the 
majority were certainly not accomplices. One lad told me 
afterwards that the sensations were sv intense as to be almost 
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insupportable. Now the only rational explanation of this 
seems to be that assigned by Dr. Carpenter in his Mental 
Physiology, viz., that it is possible for one person to suggest 
to another person ideas which acquire exclusive dominance 
in the latter's consciousness. When from any cause a single 
mental element gets complete possession of consciousness, the 
Will, the Ego, is powerless. In insanity this is the normal 
condition, and it would be interesting to know whether the 
various methods of curing insanity are not based upon the 
recognition of this fact, and are not attempts to furnish the 
Ego with a variety of mental elements, among which choice is 
really possible.* 

As another illustration, we may notice the difficulty of 
inducing a horse, however good at jumping, to clear a solitary 
hurdle set up in the middle of a field. Out of a whole hunt, 
perhaps not one will do it. The customary motive is absent, 
and in the animal there is no Ego to supply the deficiency. 
Human beings can set up a line and practise jumping over it. 
But a determined concentration of attention is required to 
make the most of a given amount of muscular force, and the 
flutter of a handkerchief may seriously baulk the leap. 

While muscular power seems one of the correlated forces of 
nature, the function of the Ego in raising the intensity of any 
selected motive, though the very home of the feeling of effort, 
seems to me to lie wholly outside this circle of the natural 
forces. The volitional nisws by which you attend to your work 
and keep down the sensation of musical sounds, cannot be 
transformed into heat, light or electricity. True, mental exer- 
tion implies the consumption of phosphates and waste of 
nervous tissue. But the psychological fact corresponding to 
these physiclogical changes is the mental element that is raised 
in intensity, not the Ego that raises it. Prolonged mental 
exertion produces fatigue, or the consciousness that natural 





* My theory of Volition is so similar to Dr. Carpenter’s as expounded in his 
Mental Physiology, that I may be permitted to state that mine was brought before 
the T'aylerian Society in June 1876, and before I had read a word of his book. 
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energy has been expended till it is running short, whether the 
Ego has interfered or not. The expenditure varies with the 
intensity, and is not affected by the way in which that inten- 
sity has been produced. The first student of Conics, who 
studied without an effort, would be tired after three hours’ 
work ; and if the second feels more fatigued (which is not 
certain), it will be accounted for by the fact that, owing to 
there being rival claimants in his consciousness, the one he 
determines shall win has to be raised to a much greater pitch 
of intensity in order to overcome all resistance, than would 
otherwise have been necessary. Good work may sometimes 
be done at a low tension, if one mental train keeps perma- 
nently far above all disturbing elements. 

I pass now to the functions of the Ego so far as they con- 
cern volition. It is at any rate clear that the Ego can observe 
the elements of its mind, compare them, discern preferential 
grounds among them, select accordingly, and give effect to its 
choice by an act of volition. It is equally clear that it cannot 
create, cannot call up a mental element which does not exist in 
consciousness, but only brighten those that do. The most fami- 
liar instance of this occurs in trying to remember a forgotten 
name. All you can do is to brighten some present mental 
element which you think is likely to lead by a natural chain 
of ideas to the desired name. A third proposition, though not 
equally indisputable, seems to me to be true, viz., that all 
motives, whether included among the blind promptings of pas- 
sion, the calm counsels of prudence, or the solemn admonitions 
of duty, have a common measure in the degree of intensity 
which they possess in consciousness, and that if the Ego does 
not interfere, the conduct will be determined by their relative 
strengths. This natural or intrinsic intensity will be deter- 
mined by internal susceptibility and outward stimulant. The 
susceptibility will depend partly on original endowments, 
partly on mental training. The outward stimulants are afforded 
by the environment for the time being, and will vary with its 
character. The more public-houses there are, the more temp- 
tation to drink. The whole province is under the reign of 
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natural law ; similar causes invariably produce similar effects : 
here is the field for the labours of moral legislation, and, to a 
large extent, of moral*exhortation. 

The questions we have finally to ask are, when and why the 
Ego interferes with this automatical causation. The answers 
are, I think, to be found in the fact that there exists another 
standard of measurement, another scale, by which motives 
may be compared, and which enables the Ego to apprehend 
a new preferential ground in their worth as reasons—a scale 
which, per se, is wholly independent of their relative strengths 
or intensities. It is the function of the Ego to apprehend this 
scale of worth, make it the ground of comparison, selection 
and resolution; and then it is in the power of the Ego to 
increase the intensity of the selected motive sufficiently to 
cause the corresponding muscular contraction. Here is free 
or undetermined volition. 

V. A man is standing before a gaming-table at Baden-Baden. 
Passion urges him mightily to play for the sake of winning. 
Prudence bids him refrain. Reason is obviously against the 
risk. He may win, but he knows that the chances are heavily 
against him, and that if he plays long enough he must lose. 
His Baedeker tells him that the lessee pays a rent of £16,000 
a year, besides defraying the enormous expenses of the Kursaal. 
But these prudential considerations, overwhelming as reasons, 
have far less intrinsic strength than the passion for play while 
he is standing watching the cards. Only the true volitional 
nisus can save him; and if he relaxes his attention, and per- 
mits the passion to absorb the whole consciousness, nothing 
can stop him, till some turn of events, or may be some inter- 
ference of a higher Power, deprives the gambling passion of its 
despotic sway, and gives the Ego a new chance of exercising 
its own will. But perhaps, instead of yielding, he walks out 
of the hall or leaves the town. Then the strength of the passion 
will probably be indefinitely decreased, proving that change of 
place wholly alters the relative strengths of two motives, while 
their worth as reasons of course remain eternally the same. 
Again, his object might be, not to win money, but to get ex- 
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citement and amusement. Prudence cannot deny that he will 
get plenty of this from rouge et noir, and men do take it up as 
dispassionately as they would invest capital in Consols. But 
the Ego can take the future into consideration, can compare 
present enjoyment with future probabilities, and so, without 
travelling beyond the counsels of prudence, may very well find 
ground for deciding against gambling. Of course the motive 
strength of future considerations only amounts to the intensity 
with which they are actually realized, and in the lower animals 
this can never exceed their natural strength. But perhaps the 
most frequent occasions for the interference of the Ego are to 
give such future considerations a strength they would not 
otherwise have possessed ; and in a well-regulated life the Ego 
will get its way, with a minimum of volitional effort, by anti- 
cipating the future, and guiding the natural impulses rather 
than opposing them. 

VI. Lastly, there may be a struggle in which the sense 
of duty is involved. It could hardly have been kept out of 
the previous instances, but it seemed best to reserve its case 
for special investigation. The passion for drink is urging a 
man to enter a public-house ; his love for his family is holding 
him back. Here, again, the two motives have a common mea- 
sure of strength. One day, the man may go in without a 
thought or scruple ;fanother day, pass by without an effort ; 
and the third day, be the theatre of a fierce conflict. Here, 
again, the motives have each their respective worth as reasons, 
absolutely independent of their respective intensities. The 
principal new feature presented by the admonition of duty is 
the peremptory character of the ground which it gives the Ego 
for deciding. We have a sense of obligation wholly different 
from what is found in any other ground of preference. The 
man who sacrifices prudence to passion feels himself a fool, 
The man who sacrifices duty to anything else knows himself a 
sinner. The Ego, the man, in short, knows that he ought to 
decide for duty, and help it to win; and faith proclaims that 
he can help effectually, and that, however great the volitional 
effort required, he shall not find himself unequal to that effort ; 
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not, at any rate, if he is in communication with the Source of 
all power and might. , Here is the entrance to supernaturalism 
or spiritual religion. 

It would thus appear that the reasons which furnish the 
Will with grounds of preference have nothing arbitrary in 
their character; they stand in immutable relations to one 
another, under the reign of an eternal statical law. For all 
this, it will hardly be questioned that a position is left for the 
real freedom of the Will, the freedom which is essential to 
true moral responsibility. On the one hand are the invariable 
sequences of natural causation, aud it is a law of nature that 
the strongest motive always prevails. On the other hand is 
the eternal order of Reason and Duty, and the Ego has the 
power, if it so chooses, to procure the victory for, i.e. give the 
requisite strength to, the best or highest motive. Mind, with 
its outward organism, body, form a field to be cultivated, 
talents to improve, a foundation on which to build, a temple 
to be purified for the reception of a Holy Spirit. Self-sacrifice 
is not self-extinction, but the defeat of the motive which pos- 
sesses the greatest intrinsic or natural strength, and the life 
which is promised to those who deny themselves is a life in 
which the highest motive has at length become the strongest. 

If this theory is without prejudice to the freedom of the Will 
or the spirituality of Religion, so too it is opposed to the Sen- 
sationalist or Emperistic schools in little else than maintaining 
the existence and functions of an Ego which their favourite 
methods do not enable them to discover. It is designed as a 
contribution to that attempt to “divide the territory” which 
we hope will one day be successful in proving to the world at 
large that Science and Religion are not foes but helpmates. 
HENRY SHAEN SOLLY. 
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VIL—THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS IN BERLIN. 


In few cities of Christendom does religion present a less 
animated or inviting aspect than in the so-called “ Metropolis 
of Protestantism.” Not many of its churches can boast of either 
comfort or beauty, and though each has to serve the needs of 
some. 30,000 people, there is generally room enough in them 
and to spare. On Sundays, the hours of divine service can 
scarcely be ascertained from the more crowded appearance of 
the streets, and of those who may be seen entering the sacred 
edifices, not a few seem to feel that they are risking their reputa- 
tion for enlightenment and culture. The only churches in which 
one can rely on the sympathy of numbers are those into which 
the uncompromising advocates of orthodoxy have gathered, 
and those in which the preachers are of a decidedly liberal 
type. As might be expected, the Cathedral and the Garrison 
Church are also respectably filled, especially on festive occa- 
sions. But in the one case, the excellent music is a powerful 
attraction, and precautions have to be taken to prevent the 
surreptitious escape of the undevout before the announcement 
of the text. And it is to be feared that the soldiers scarcely 
appreciate the care of the Emperor for their spiritual welfare, 
as they are wont to speak of their attendance at the Garrison 
Church as “fatigue duty.” The clergy, since the introduction 
of civil marriage about three years ago, and the withdrawal of 
the compulsory regulations respecting other religious rites, 
must have comparatively little to do. Already about 12,000 
children have been left unbaptized, simple registration, or, as 
the comic prints style it, “civil baptism,” being considered 
sufficient by the parents. The proportion of marriages solem- 
nized by the clergy is very small, the statistics for 1875 and 1876 
giving only 24 and 29 per cent. respectively, or, in other terms, 
less than one-third of those entering matrimony have their 
union invested with a religious sanction. The number of those 
who in late years have presented themselves for confirmation 
has not materially altered, but the proportion of adult commu- 
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nicants has rapidly declined, and of those who remain, over 
two-thirds are women. The presence of the clergy at funerals 
is also more and more dispensed with, the burials of about one- 
half of grown-up persons, and of most children, being with- 
out religious rites. It will thus be seen that the recent political 
and social development which has raised Berlin to the proud 
position of the third city in Europe, has not favourably influ- 
enced her religious condition. Possessing now about a million 
inhabitants, she stands unexcelled as a centre of enlightenment 
and political influence, and every modern social movement 
and every form of industrial enterprize may be found in her 
complex life. But religion has come to be well-nigh ignored 
by three-fourths of her citizens, and is regarded by not a few 
as merely a “survival,” which has fulfilled its mission, and is 
destined to disappear from the stage of human progress. To 
a large extent, the higher grades of Berlin society (with the 
exception of the Court circle) stand haughtily aloof from reli- 
gious observances, the promotion of the Culturinteressen being 
considered the one thing needful. The literary and profes- 
sorial classes have also little sympathy or connection with 
the clergy, it being their favourite creed that the vastness and 
excellence of the German literature make it sufficient for all 
spiritual as well as mental needs, and that the day has come 
for dispensing with costly ecclesiastical organizations. Indeed, 
not a few of this class openly advocate the breaking up of the 
Berlin theological faculty, or the entire exclusion of theology 
from the Prussian Universities. The commercial classes as a 
rule devote their spare time and thought to political questions, 
and of late the Culturkampf has absorbed any interest they 
have had to bestow on ecclesiastical affairs. The majority of the 
working men, being Socialists of a very pronounced description, 
are enemies of the Church on principle; while amongst the 
poorer and more dependent part of the population, many look 
askance at the clergy as men who have rarely done much to 
better the condition of their less fortunate brethren. The 
religious life of Berlin cannot therefore be described as either 
healthy or vigorous, and it is well that pastoral visiting is 
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a thing almost unknown, as the clergy would find theinselves 
as unwelcome in the mansions along the Thiergarten as in the 
homes of the artizans of Moabit. 

But there is no reason to fear that there, or elsewhere in 
Germany, organized religion is doomed to gradual extinction. 
Nor is it either just or generous for the orthodox of both 
hemispheres to point the finger of scorn continually at Berlin 
as the Chorazin or Bethsaida of Christendom. Her citizens 
are certainly more intent on the unification of Germany and 
the perfection of her military organization, than on build- 
ing up the kingdom of God. The majority of them, it is 
true, are Protestants only in name, and may seem ungrateful 
in casting aside the Protestantism to which Berlin owes so 
much, as a garment they have outgrown. But much may 
be said in excuse of her present spiritual decadence. She 
can scarcely be said to have had a fortunate ecclesiastical 
history, and during the last half-century she has been more 
sinned against than sinning. Many of the benefits which 
Protestantism was calculated to bestow upon her, have been 
needlessly lost, or to a large extent neutralized. The Re- 
formation paved the way for her future greatness by the 
downfall of the Teutonic order, freed her from the bondage of 
a corrupt religious system, stopped the idleness and immo- 
rality of the Catholic festival-days, and offered new facilities 
for education and enterprize, but left her hampered by a Church 
constitution which has for three centuries made the pulse of 
her religious life beat feebly. This constitution placed almost 
all power in the hands of the Government, the Consistories and 
the Clergy, and with well-meaning but mistaken zeal set up 
the Augsburg Confession as a safeguard against doctrinal laxity, 
and a bulwark against the encroachments of Rome. This natu- 
rally intensified the evils inseparable from all State churches, 
transformed the clergy into little else than Government offi- 
cials, closed every field for the religious activity of the laity, 
and barred the way to healthy development in matters of faith 
and doctrine. The prejudicial etfects of this shortsighted policy 
are but too plainly visible on every page of the ecclesiastical 
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history of Prussia. And it should not be forgotten that the 
people of Berlin can urge in their own defence, that the present 
aspect of religious affairs is due less to their own or their fathers’ 
irreligiousness than to the yoke imposed upon them three cen- 
turies ago. They have had to bear the double burden of an 
ecclesiastical bureaucracy and the authority of dogma, instead 
of the supremacy of the Pope. 

But the greatest misfortune of Berlin (as, indeed, of all Ger- 
many) was that of losing the golden opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for religious reform about half a century ago. 
The war of Independence had been fought and won, and the 
burning words of Fichte and the saintly influence of Queen 
Louisa still swayed men’s hearts, and kept alive the flame of 
religious patriotism. Berlin had been chastened by misfor- 
tune, and had no desire to return to her former delight of 
decking herself with the laurels of Frederick, and playing with 
the witticisms of Voltaire. The new generation had to be born 
of the Spirit, as Schleiermacher was wont to say, if the country 
was to have a great future. The work of Stein and Harden- 
berg, to be effectual and complete, must be accompanied by 
the inspiration of a free and enlightened faith. The old ortho- 
doxy seemed to have gone to its grave ; pietism had ended by 
its votaries seeing visions and dreaming dreams ; and rational- 
ism had fallen into contempt through building toy-houses out 
of the Bible narratives. A nobler faith was needed to touch 
men’s hearts with ideal hopes and aims, and to introduce a 
golden age of religion. And the foundations of that faith were 
being firmly laid within her walls by a prophet whose real great- 
ness Berlin was slow to recognize. Her gruff watchmen little 
thought, as they saw him wending his way homeward over the 
execrable pavements from the salons of Henrietta Herz, and 
nicknamed his lantern the glowworm, that the name of Schleier- 
macher would yet take rank with those of the great Reformers. 
Unfortunately, the Hohenzollerns knew not the time of the 
national visitation. Before the death of Schleiermacher in 
1834, the current was flowing the wrong way, and threatening 
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to lose itself in a stagnant slough. And long before the con- 
stitutional struggles culminated in the fierce conflicts of 1848, 
conservatism, loyalty and orthodoxy, had become almost syno- 
nymous terms. The “City of Intelligence” had received its 
religion once more ready-made at the hands of its kings, and 
the theology of the sixteenth century had to do duty for the 
people of the nineteenth. But the Hohenzollerns are not 
omnipotent even in their own capital. And though they took 
good care to have their subjects duly baptized and confirmed, 
they soon found to their dismay that the gospel of the Augs- 
burg Confession was being preached to the whitewashed walls 
and empty pews of the city churches. 

When the present Emperor of Germany succeeded to the 
throne of Prussia in 1861, his nobler nature and better judg- 
ment shewed him that something ought to be done to prevent 
the further decline of religious life in the capital. Though 
standing firmly by the orthodox faith of his father and brother, 
he was free from their suspicious and half-persecuting spirit, 
and was prepared to make some concessions to the needs of 
the time. He is said to have consulted the Court preachers 
on the subject, but found that they viewed the spiritual deso- 
lation with supreme complacency, all the more perhaps as 
their own positions and salaries were secure. The faithful 
remnant, they admitted, was small, but they had purified the 
sanctuary and averted a total eclipse of faith. Hence the work 
of reform was postponed for a dozen years, during which the 
population of Berlin was almost doubled ; but the wealthier 
citizens refused to contribute for the building of new churches, 
and the working classes unmistakably declared their adherence 
to the Socialistic gospel of Lassalle. A few preachers of rather 
more liberal tendencies received appointments in the city 
churches ; but still, as a rule, when a vacancy occurred, ortho- 
doxy was found to cover a multitude of defects. Gradually, 
however, the people of Berlin became restive under the rule of 
a supercilious hierarchy. And when, in January, 18738, the 
Consistory decreed the ejection of Dr. Sydow from the Jerusa- 
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lem-Church for heresy, a burst of popular indignation compelled 
them to recal the decree, and shewed them and the Government 
that they were playing with fire. The granting of a constitu- 
tion to the Protestant Church of Prussia was now at last 
resolved upon. And, doubtless to the deep disappointment of 
the dominant party, one portion of this was sanctioned in the 
same year, and the first elections held in January, 1874. This 
new constitution, which is now inscribed in its entirety on the 
statute-book, seems rather cumbrous and complicated, but it is 
a vast improvement on the old régime. It empowers all adult 
parishioners to elect a number of representatives to look after 
the ecclesiastical affairs of each parish. These again elect the 
district synods, by whom in turn the provincial synods are 
chosen. The general synod or ecclesiastical parliament is 
partly elected by the provincial synods and partly by the King, 
the General Superintendents being members ex officio. Various 
precautions are taken to prevent the undue preponderance of 
the lay element in the synods, and power is given to the local 
councils to exclude any despiser of Scripture or well-known 
heretic from the lists. But in spite of these restrictions, the 
result of the new law in Berlin and in most of the large Prus- 
sian towns has been to place the real power in church matters 
in the hands of the parishioners. At the first elections in the 
capital, chiefly through the activity of the Protestantenverein, 
a liberal majority was returned in nearly every parish, although 
only about one half of the voters availed themselves of the 
privilege. Naturally the orthodox felt aggrieved at finding 
themselves placed in the background by men who are more 
conspicuous at the polling-booths than at the Sunday services 
or the communion-table. However, the first election of a cler- 
gyman under the new constitution, namely, that of a successor 
to Sydow and Miiller at the Jerusalem-Church, passed off 
without dissension ; but the second has gained for those con- 
nected with it a world-wide celebrity. 

The vacancy in this instance was in the Church of St. James, 
where orthodoxy of the severest type has reigned undisputed 
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since the formation of the parish some forty years ago. Its 
pulpit has been open only to preachers whose belief was above 
suspicion, and to youthful aspirants for fame who meekly 
walked in the old paths under the guidance of Hengstenberg and 
Dorner. The only extravagance permitted to its pastors was the 
occasional indulgence of a harmless play of fancy round the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and the visions of St. John. It is, therefore, 
needless to say that nothing less than holy horror was pictured 
on the faces of the faithful when they heard that Licentiat Hoss- 
bach, junior minister of St. Andrew’s Church, and a prominent 
member of the Protestantenverein, was to preach as the in- 
vited and favoured candidate of the liberal church council 
on the Sunday before Whitsuntide last. Nevertheless, on the 
appointed day, either from curiosity or less justifiable motives, 
the orthodox members of the church assembled in large num- 
bers, though they somewhat suspiciously shewed a decided pre- 
ference for the gallery. Hossbach, little dreaming what a 
thunder-storm was about to break, announced as his subject, 
“The Unity of the Spirit” (Eph. iv. 3), and commenced his dis- 
course by depicting, in a singularly graphic way, the principles 
and tendencies of the two schools of religious thought, candidly 
acknowledging that his own theological standpoint was that of 
the new or modern theology. In the face of these differences, 
he continued, the unity of the letter was not to be attained, 
and we must fall back on the unity of the spirit. Or if any 
one looked upon uniformity of belief as absolutely necessary, 
he had better seize the pilgrim’s staff and betake himself to 
Rome, there to cast himself at the feet of the infallible Pope. 
These frank and courageous words found a ready response in 
the breasts of his more liberal hearers, but to the “ watchmen 
of Zion” it seemed as if Antichrist himself actually stood where 
his speedy coming had often been predicted. From sudden 
impulse, or more probably by preconcerted agreement, they 
rushed noisily down the stairs and along the aisles to escape 
from the desecrated building, some giving vent to ejaculations 
more suited to the Scribes and Pharisees than to the followers 
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of Christ. Hossbach fortunately allowed neither his equani- 
mity nor his eloquence. to be disturbed by this unseemly 
demonstration, and the heartiness with which the closing 
hymn was sung assured him of the allegiance and sympathy 
of those who remained. Both sides prepared at once for a 
keen contest, the orthodox party turning for help to the Court 
preachers, whose influence is known to be great in high quar- 
ters, and also to the members of the Brandenburg Consistory 
and the Supreme Church Council. The liberals, nothing 
daunted, prepared to contend for their rights, considering it 
only reasonable, as St. James had already two orthodox 
preachers in full activity, that the views of the third should 
correspond to those of the vast majority of the parishioners. The 
liberal representatives, therefore, took good care to be present 
at the election, and Hossbach was chosen by a large majority 
about three weeks after the scene described. Thus far the 
quarrel had been confined to the parish of St. James, and had 
been nothing more, as a Berlin paper stated, than “a family 
feud between the children of Isaac and Ishmael.” But family 
strifes are proverbially bitter, and apt to inflame the passions 
of the bystanders, and so it proved in the present instance. 
At the meeting of the Synod of the Colln district of Berlin, 
held on June 5th, a resolution expressing disapproval of the 
demonstration in St. James’ Church was discussed with consi- 
derable warmth and acrimony, and carried by a majority of 
twenty-eight liberals to eight conservatives. 

Baffled on this ground, the reactionary party proceeded to 
make what capital they could out of an overture respecting the 
use of the Apostles’ Creed, which Pastor Rhode laid before the 
Synod. The reading of this Creed at every service was, not 
without a vigorous opposition, made compulsory in 1829, and 
the request now submitted was simply to make its use optional, 
as in the Lutheran Church of Saxony. The occasion was cer- 
tainly inopportune for the calm discussion of so important a 
matter, as feeling had run extremely high in the previous debate. 
And it is not therefore surprising that the orthodox minority 
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had to submit to a severe castigation, and that, with such able 
and distinguished men as Professors Pfleiderer and Weber on 
the liberal side, it was not difficult to prove that the theological 
knowledge of the Court preachers who led the opposition was 
as limited as their Christian charity. In vain it was asserted 
with vehemence that the Emperor, Bismarck and Moltke, 
believed the Creed; and to strengthen this cumulative evidence, 
Sticker, the enfant terrible of the Dom-theologians, declared 
that he literally believed every word of it from beginning to 
end. This zealous defender of the faith has ever since had 
cause to sigh over the wisdom of the children of this world. 
All the marvellous modern knowledge of early Christian Cul- 
tusformen possessed by several of the speakers, was brought 
into requisition to convince him that he had immolated his 
understanding on the altar of his faith. But against the ortho- 
doxy of Sticker and his colleagues, ridicule and persuasion 
spent themselves in vain. “Touch not the banner of the King 
of kings; under this banner no battle has ever been lost,” 
cried one of the Court preachers. “I can no longer listen 
while our Saviour is insulted, and the palladium of our faith 
is trodden under foot,” cried another. 

A hasty settlement of the question being considered inex- 
pedient, the overture was set aside, as falling under the scope 
of the higher church courts; but the storm that had been 
raised was not speedily stilled. The Court preachers not ouly 
strained every nerve to turn the Emperor's influence to account 
on behalf of their party, but on the following Sunday got up 
a dramatic scene in the cathedral, the congregation on their 
knees repeating the Creed after them, and Scripture texts 
being read in support of its various clauses. The Govern- 
ment organs also took up the cue, and delicately reminded 
the Emperor of his high responsibility as standard-bearer of 
the Protestant faith. The Supreme Church Council enjoined 
the Consistory to keep a watchful eye over the doings of the 
obnoxious synod, and to warn Pastor Rhode that the retention 
of his office depended on his better behaviour. And, to crown 
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all, the Emperor threw his sword into the scale, and by sundry 
utterances shewed very decidedly on which side his sympathy 
lay. The resignation of Hegel, President of the Consistory, 
which had been forwarded on account of differences with the 
more liberal members of the Oberkirchenrath, was also de- 
clined, and the Cultus Minister and other high officials were . 
informed that the Emperor reckoned on their fidelity and best 
services at a time when the national faith was being under- 
mined and assailed. Meanwhile the orthodox minority in St. 
James’ had been by no means idle. A protest and petition 
to the Consistory was carefully framed in order to obtain its 
veto of the appointment of Hossbach. Even servant girls and 
school children were asked to sign this document; but only 
937 names out of 34,400 parishioners were obtained by the 
malcontents, and of these only 341 were men. 

The conservative victory now appeared complete, and for 
several weeks the liberals were somewhat crestfallen, and 
astonished to find themselves in such evil repute. But, little 
by little, public opinion recovered from the shock, and expres- 
sions of sympathy for Hossbach and his supporters came from 
all parts of Germany. The keen logical sense of the people 
of Berlin shewed them that there was not much to choose 
between the infallibility of the Pope and that of their own 
summus episcopus. The memorable letter which Kaiser Wil- 
helm had sent to Pius IX. was re-read in the light of the 
Emperor's own recent doings, and a glaring inconsistency was 
revealed. Here, in fact, was a Protestant Pope installed within 
fifty yards of Berlin’s own boasted University, the centre of 
the world’s enlightenment. The new Palace had become a 
new Vatican, and the Brandenburg Consistory had been trans- 
formed into a college of Cardinals. The watchword of the 
Culturkampf, “We are not going to Canossa,” had been in- 
vested with a fresh significance and a painful personal interest. 
The new constitution of the Protestant Church had been turned 
into a “formula of discord,” while Rome stood by and sneered. 
Before the end of August, public feeling had so far veered 
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round that considerable self-restraint was needful to tone down 
the leading articles in the liberal papers to the proper pitch of 
decorous moderation and loyalty. 

The protest against the appointment of Hossbach came 


‘ before the Consistory on Sept. 27th, and, mainly on the ground 


of his acknowledged adherence to the new theology, his elec- 
tion was declared null and void. Seldom has a weaker case 
been made out by any public body for such an unwarrantable 
step. Stripped of its verbiage and legal phraseology, it lays 
down the doctrine that the believing part of a congregation 
constitutes the church, that liberal majorities have no rights 
because they have no faith, and that liberal preachers and 
professors ought without exception to be expelled from their 
offices. Both theologians and lawyers have found legal flaws 
in this decision, and Hossbach has appealed to the Supreme 
Church Council. To strengthen this appeal, a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting of the parishioners of St. James was held in one 
of the city halls to express their unwavering support and alle- 
giance to him, and he has received many other proofs of public 
sympathy and esteem, among which may be mentioned his 
appointment as Vice-president of the Synod of Berlin. This 
body, which is thoroughly liberal, met on Oct. 31st, and in 
view of what they considered the unjust treatment of Hossbach 
and his supporters, and the illegality of the consistorial decree, 
exercised the power which they have over the church exche- 
quer, by refusing to vote the grants for the Berlin churches. 
This has brought matters to a dead lock, and, as Hossbach’s 
appeal to the Oberkirchenrath is not likely to be speedily 
decided, the “crisis” bids fair to be still of considerable dura- 
tion. Meanwhile the Court preachers sit once more in the 
cold shade cf popular disfavour, bewailing the “kannibalisches 
Heidenthum” into which Berlin has sunk, but using every 
effort to keep their liberal brethren from instituting needful 
reforms. In the earlier stages of the conflict they used their 
ammunition so lavishly that they have now to shrink defence- 
less under the gis of their Imperial master. A feeble protest 
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against the declaration issued by the Protestantenverein at its 
annual meeting on Oct. 10th, and a querulous complaint against 
Dr. Schwarz, of Gotha, for his public use of their well-known 
sobriquet of “Byzantine Court theologians” (in reference to 
the influence of Hosius and his colleagues over Constantine in 
the disputes concerning the Nicene Creed), have been of late 
their only signs of vitality. It is well that the orthodox clergy 
of the city are not all of this sort, and that Berlin has a few 
preachers such as Mullensiefen of the Marienkirche, who shew 
that men may be orthodox, and yet be tolerant of others 
views. 

It would be rash to predict how this struggle is to end, but 
it is evident that the old will not yield to the new without a 
sharp conflict and a stiff-necked opposition. Some slight sym- 
pathy must be felt for the conservative party, whose rigid 
attitude and tenacious defence of their position is no doubt 
partly due to their alarm at the extreme radicalism of the 
multitude, and their open denunciation of Christianity. But 
Berlin cannot allow any body of men, however earnest or influ- 
ential, to reduce her church life to an antiquated and barren 
formalism. Nor can she stand idly by and see her church 
courts abdicate their higher functions, and come down to do 
police duty and stand sentinel over the noblest and most gifted 
of her spiritual guides. Far less can she afford to smile at the 
incongruous alliance between the orthodox Protestant leaders 
and those who take their political as well as religious instruc- 
tions from the Vatican. The present dispute is one that 
involves far graver issues than at first sight seem apparent, for 
it is nothing else than a contest with Ultramontanism wearing 
a Protestant mask, and it may therefore be regarded as an un- 
expected fulfilment of the old prophecy that the final struggle 
between the spirit of Protestantism and the spirit of the Papacy 
would be fought on the sands of the Mark of Brandenburg. 
The immediate future of religion in Prussia will be shaped in 
great measure by the outcome of this struggle, and much will 
depend on the turn events may take, for she can retain her 
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supremacy in Germany only by moral and spiritual influence, 
and not merely by mental power and military skill. And if 
this conflict is to end in a victory for the better cause, the citi- 
zens of the capital will have to overcome their besetting sin of 
indifference, and help the band of devoted men who are strug- 
gling for spiritual freedom, and making it the work of their 
lives to bring about a rejuvenescence of the Protestant faith. 
ANDREW CHALMERS. 





VUL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


A suppen turn of fortune has altered the legal position in the 
Church of England, greatly to the jubilation of the Ritualists. The 
two chief prosecutions undertaken under the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act have failed on points of law. It was discovered, in the 
case of Mr. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, that the Bishop of London, 
who referred it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, was patron of the 
living, and therefore legally disqualified from acting. On this, the 
conviction was quashed, and Mr. Dale restored to his benefice. The 
discomfiture of the prosecution in Mr. Tooth’s case was still more 
signal and dramatic. The Public Worship Regulation Act enacts 
that the Archbishop may direct any cause to be heard “at any place 
within the diocese or province, or in London or Westminster.” But 
the instructions issued to Lord Penzance ran, “at any place in Lon- 
don or Westminster, or within the diocese of Rochester.” As a 
matter of fact, the case was heard in the Library of Lambeth Palace, 
which is neither in London nor Westminster nor within the diocese 
of Rochester; so that Mr. Tooth was perfectly justified in refusing to 
appear before a tribunal sitting where it had no right to sit, and the 
whole proceedings were null and void. Perhaps the most absurd 
part of the whole transaction is, that the instructions to Lord Pen- 
zance are in exact accordance with the Rules of the Court, which 
were signed, among others, by the very Judge who quashed the 
conviction, Chief Justice Cockburn. 

But a more important point than any involving mere personal 
interests, was raised, and to a certain extent settled, in the course 
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of the hearing. Mr. Benjamin, Q.C., appearing for Lord Penzance, 
urged that the learned Judge had sat as Dean of the Arches, and as 
such could lawfully hold his Court in any part of the Southern Pro- 
vince. The importance of this point will be at once seen, when it 
is recollected that the identity of the new Judge with the old Dean 
of the Arches, whose jurisdiction is undoubtedly spiritual, is the 
ground on which the obedience is claimed of those High-churchmen 
who refuse submission to a merely temporal Court created by Par- 
liament. But all the Judges, Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice 
Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush, were unanimous and quite decided on 
this matter. The following dicta of the first-named Judge expressed 
the mind of the Bench : 


“T quite concur with the argument of the counsel for the applicant, 
that the statute created a new jurisdiction, and the mere fact that the 
Dean of the Arches, as connected with the Province of Canterbury, 
existed long before the Act, does not touch the question. It is not as 
Dean of the Arches that the Judge exercises this jurisdiction. It is a 
mere accident that the Judge happens to be the Dean of the Arches. 
The jurisdiction is the creation of the statute.” 

And again : 

“ Before the Act was passed, the complaint was to the Bishop, who, no 
doubt, might refer it to the Archbishop, but might hear it subject to 
appeal ; and now a new jurisdiction is created, under which, unless the 
parties accept the Bishop’s decision as absolute and without appeal, the 
case must go to the Archbishop. That is an entirely new authority and 
jurisdiction, and it must be exercised entirely in accordance with the 
statute which creates it.” 


So that, after all, the Ritualists from their own point of view are 
right. They refuse to obey any Court created by Parliament, and 
the Judges declare that the new Court is such an one. They have 
always stigmatized as unsound and fictitious the theory that the 
spiritual character of the Dean of the Arches had been transferred 
to the new Judge, and Chief Justice Cockburn speaks as decisively 
as ever they have done. No wonder they are jubilant. Meanwhile 
Mr. Tooth, having officiated once at Hatcham, announces that he 
does not intend to bring actions for false imprisonment against those 
whom this judgment makes liable to them, and withdraws to the 
care of his Orphanage near Croydon. The Church Association is 
for the present checkmated ; sensible men who doubt the expediency 
of prosecutions in any case, have no doubt about the inexpediency 
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of prosecutions that break down; and Protestant riots have begun 
again at Hatcham. 

This is the moment, at which “quietness and confidence” should 
be, if ever, the strength of the High-church party, which Mr. A. H. 
Mackonnochie, of St. Alban’s, has chosen for an almost contemptuous 
defiance of the Bishop of London in regard to a picture of the Virgin 
which is exhibited in his church, and honoured with flowers and 
candles. If, as seems inevitable, another ecclesiastical suit is the 
result, it will be well to-postpone any detailed narrative of the cir- 
cumstances. But the following extract from the Bishop’s letter to 
Mr. Mackonnochie puts in a clear light the untenableness of the 
extreme Ritualist position : 


“ Again, I must venture to ask how the position you have taken up 
can be reconciled with any theory of the discipline of an Episcopal 
Church? I suppose that it will be conceded that in any such Church 
the Bishop has some authority and the Presbyters owe him some obedi- 
ence. This authority may either be coercive, exercised through the 
Church Courts, from which, by the constitution of our own Church, an 
appeal lies in all causes in the last resort to the Queen’s Majesty ; or it 
may be exercised in what may be called, for convenience’ sake, the 
Bishop’s Forum Domesticum, the sanction of which is the divine law of 
obedience to rightful authority and the oath of canonical odedience. 
The Courts Ecclesiastical as now constituted you have already declined 
to obey. You have disobeyed the Court of the Province ; you have dis- 
obeyed the Queen as advised by the Privy Council ; you have expressed 
publicly, if I am rightly informed, your inability to obey the Provincial 
Court, as modified as to its mode of procedure by the Public Worship 
Act. You have, therefore, declared yourself independent of all coercive 
jurisdiction at present existing in the Church to which you belong. 

“You have heretofore, I readily admit, complied with my direction, 
as Ordinary, to remove some screens which had been erected in your 
church, without authority, for the purpose of hearing confessions. You 
now, if I understand you aright, decline to obey a similar direction, not 
on the ground that the direction is unlawful, but that it is inexpedient. 
Is this, then, the inference that must be drawn—that a clergyman is 
bound to obey his Bishop in things lawful only when the Bishop’s judg- 
ment happens to coincide with his own? And, if so, what is such obedi- 
ence worth? And what is Episcopal Government but a misused name 
in a Church in which a Presbyter holds himself at liberty to disobey its 
Courts if he dislikes their decisions, and his Bishop if he differs from his 
opinion ?” 


It is, however, only fair to add that the unreasonableness of Mr. 
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Mackonnochie’s conduct is deeply felt by many of his own party, and 
that strong efforts have been made to induce him to yield the dis- 
puted point. No other new prosecutions have been undertaken up 
to this date ; and the law, as laid down in the Ridsdale Judgment, 
is everywhere disobeyed with perfect impunity. 

Both University Commissions have begun their sittings; but, 
with exception of the temporary suppression of two out of three 
fellowships offered for competition at All Souls’, no sign of their 
activity has yet reached the public eye. We append an outline of 
the Act, which is to be known as the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities’ Act, 1877, or otherwise as 40 and 41 Victoria, ch. 48. 

The general purpose of the Act is indicated in the preamble : 


“Whereas the revenues of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are not adequate to the full discharge of the duties incumbent on them 
respectively, and it is therefore expedient that provision be made for ena- 
bling or requiring the Colleges in each University to contribute more 
largely out of their revenues to University purposes, especially with a 
view to further and better instruction in art, science, and other branches 
of learning, where the same are not taught, or not adequately taught, in 
the University : 

“ And whereas it may be requisite, for the purposes aforesaid, as regards 
each University, to attach fellowships and other emoluments held in the 
Colleges to offices in the University : 

“ And whereas it is also expedient to make provision for regulating the 
tenure and advantages of fellowships not so attached, and for altering the 
conditions on which the same are held, and to amend in divers other par- 
ticulars the law relating to the Universities and Colleges.” 


It may be sufficient to say in this place, that to carry out the 
purposes above indicated, the largest and most various powers are 
entrusted to the Commissioners. Subject to the final approval of 
Queen and Parliament, they may do what they will. Both the 
Universities are, as it were, thrown into the crucible, and if they 
emerge at all in the likeness of their former selves, it will be owing, 
not to any lack of amplitude in the instructions given to the Com- 
missions, but to the natural conservative instincts of the Commis- 
sioners. 

The Commissions are constituted as follows, the first named in 
each case being the Chairman: For Oxford, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Redesdale, Right Hon. Dr. Mountague Bernard, Mr. Justice Grove, 
Rev. Dr. Bellamy, President of St. John’s, Professor H. J. S. Smith 
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and Mr. Matthew White Ridley. For Cambridge, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Bishop of Worcester, Lord Rayleigh, Right Hon. E. P. 
Bouverie, Professor Lightfoot, D.D., Professér Stokes, Mr. G. W. 
Hemming, Q.C. No objection is to be taken to these names on the 
score of political party, though it is manifest that the interests of 
the Church have been carefully looked to. At the same time, the 
academical eminence of most of the Commissioners may, it is hoped, 
be a guarantee that, in case of conflict, those interests will not be 
suffered to stand in the way of real educational reform. 

The powers of the Commissions are to last till the end of the 
year 1880, or, under special circumstances, for one year more. 
Until the end of 1878, both Universities and Colleges may make 
statutes for themselves, to be laid before the Commissioners, and 
not to be valid till approved by them: after that date, the Commis- 
sions may make statutes for any College. But when the constitu- 
tion of any College is under consideration, three delegates elected 
by that College are to sit with the Commission and take part in 
their deliberations and decisions. Statutes so made are to be sub- 
mitted to the Queen in Council, who, if any statute be petitioned 
against by any person or body having a locus standi defined by 
the Act, may refer the same to a Universities’ Committee of the 
Privy Council, a body which is to consist of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellors of the two Universities 
(if members of the Privy Council), and either one or two members 
of the Privy Council to be specially appointed. If the Universities’ 
Committee so advise; the Queen may disallow a statute or any part 
of a statute. But if no appeal is made against a statute, it is to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament ; and should twelve weeks 
elapse without an address to her Majesty praying her to with- 
hold her consent, it becomes law, by an order in Council. In 
addition, the above-named Universities’ Committee is established as 
a standing court of appeal in University matters, in so far that sta- 
tutes previously to be referred to the Queen in Council are now to 
be brought under its notice. What will be the result of this very 
comprehensive measure will chiefly depend upon the spirit in which 
the Commissioners set about their task. There is almost nothing 
that they cannot do. At the same time, general public opinion is 
so apt to look at our ancient seats of learning in a conservative light, 
as to make it very unlikely that the views of the newest University 
reformers will receive much recognition. We will take care to 
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chronicle accurately what the Commissioners actually do, but at the 
present moment it is safest to refrain from prophecy. 

Much commotion has been caused among the Independents by a 
Conference which was held at Leicester on the 16th of October last, 
during the meeting of the Congregational Union in that town, of 
ministers and others who feel “ that agreement in theological opinion 
can no longer be held to be essential to religious communion.” The 
Rev. Mark Wilks, of Holloway, was in the chair, and a paper, which 
formed the chief basis of discussion, was read by the Rev. J. A. 
Picton. It is not easy to estimate the exact amount of concurrence 
manifested in the object of the meeting, for the members of the 
Congregational Union, fearing lest the evangelical orthodoxy of that 
Society should be compromised, not only assembled in force, but 
manifested an inclination to suppress the movement rather by pre- 
ponderance of noise than weight of argument. This tendency, how- 
ever, was successfully repressed, chiefly by the manly rebuke admi- 
nistered to the friends of close communion by Dr. Simon, and the 
discussion proceeded, though not very profitably, to its natural close. 
Ever since it has been made the subject of warm discussion in the 
religious newspapers, especially in the English Independent and the 
Christian World. The result has been to shew quite plainly, at 
least to an outside observer, first, that the number of Independent 
ministers and laymen who are prepared to accept the principle of 
the Leicester Conference and to carry it into practice is very small ; 
next, that there are a considerably larger number in more or less 
sympathy with them, who are restrained from manifesting that sym- 
pathy by the prevailing tone of the body ; and lastly, that the reli- 
gious liberty, the possession of which the Congregationalists have so 
loudly asserted, is a good deal of a sham. For we are now told in 
every variety of phrase that it has always been understood to be 
liberty within bounds. These bounds are not indeed defined in any 
written document, but are not on that account the less real. Liberty, 
to use a very common and very deceptive epigram, is not to be con- 
strued as license. The common sense and general assent of the 
Independent body is always ready to say to the too daring inquirer, 
“thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” To ourselves, all this is 
no news ; but we are not sorry to have the plain facts of the case 
stated by authoritative pens ; nor are we sure that the burthen of a 
written may not be less difficult to bear than that of an unwritten 
creed. We shall watch the further progress of this movement with 
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the deepest interest. On the one hand, we are informed that the 
promoters of the Leicester Conference intend to persevere in the 
path on which they have entered. On the other, the Congregational 
Union of 1878 will be under the kindly and liberal chairmanship of 
Mr. J. Baldwin Brown, a fact which, combined with its own loose- 
ness of constitution, will make it very difficult to take any effectual 
steps in opposition to this new movement. 

Some slight agitation on an analogous subject has been created 
among the Unitarians by a pamphlet, “An Attempt to define Uni- 
tarian Christianity,” the author of which is Mr. James Hopgood, a 
thoughtful and liberal layman. The agitation was not, however, 
caused by the contents of the pamphlet, which are of an entirely 
unobjectionable kind, but by the fact that it was circulated by Mr. 
Hopgood among a certain number of ministers and laymen, with a 
circular, of which the following is the first paragraph : 


“In forwarding you the accompanying preliminary issue of my 
‘Attempt to define Unitarian Christianity,’ I venture to ask you to 
favour me with your opinion whether, broadly and generally, I have cor- 
rectly stated the leading opinions of Unitarian Christians on matters of 
religious belief. So far as regards the expediency of publishing any 
such statement I take the responsibility solely on myself, as I well know 
opinions differ greatly on this subject. My sole aim is to ascertain 
whether I am so far correct in my facts that I may fairly say (if I pub- 
lish the statement) that it may be taken as an accredited one, and not 
merely one depending on my own opinion.” 


Tn many quarters it was felt that if this attempt to gather opinions 
of weight and authority succeeded, the “ accredited statement” which 
might follow might in time grow into the position and exercise the 
evil influence of a creed. Nor was this apprehension lessened by 
the fact that a certain reaction against the complete and consistent 
theological liberty practised among the free churches which are 
commonly known as Unitarian, had made itself manifest on the part 
of some who, never having felt the bondage of a creed, seemed 
anxious to put on chains, which others, less fortunately situated, 
were trying to throw off. Mr. Hopgood, though still adhering to 
his conviction of the desirability of an “accredited statement” of 
Unitarian belief, has refrained from publishing in detail the answers 
which he received to his circular, and the newspaper controversy, 
which at one time seemed likely to become acrid, has died away. 
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We have received the following very interesting communication 
from our correspondent in Scotland :—‘‘ Nobody can deny that in 
one feature at least the Church is a merely human institution—it 
becomes terribly dull during the long vacation. Who can maintain 
a white heat of orthodoxy for twelve months together? Nature 
demands a periodic lull ; and so even the grim Calvinistic pastors 
of Scotland unbend the rigour of their minds at the seaside, and 
some of the more wealthy depart out of their native Zion and enjoy 
a good holiday amidst the Sabbath-desecration and other naughti- 
nesses of Continental life. It was at one time doubted whether a 
minister might lawfully let his manse during the summer months. 
But this has been settled by a legal decision, and those who have 
searched for country quarters in Scotland know that the minister’s 
house is often the most convenient available. It is only when the 
early winter begins, when, as Byron would say, the climate changes 
from ‘chilly’ to ‘cold,’ that the natural leaders of the Church are 
gathered together, and joint action becomes once more possible. 
But, so far, not much has been done. The Committee appointed 
by the United Presbyterian Church to consider what amendments 
on the Confession of Faith are desirable, have held many meetings 
with closed doors. It is known that some very startling suggestions 
have been submitted, but it is not known what will be the result of 
the deliberations. When a Church with a good deal of earnest piety 
and a little theological learning, has seriously addressed herself to 
the task of revising her fundamental standards of belief, the process 
of revival may indeed be a tedious one, but we are certainly entitled 
to expect that at the least those dogmas will be ultimately rejected 
which everybody admits to be no longer believed in by the great 
majority of the members of the Church. In the Established Church, 
however, a very different view on this subject has been expressed. 
Professor Flint, who has written powerfully on the ‘ Philosophy of 
History’ and on ‘ Theism,’ and who is the successor of Dr. Crawfurd 
in the chair of Divinity at Edinburgh, in an address recently deli- 
vered to his class, has announced the perfectly novel principle—a 
principle capable of the most dangerous expansion—that there are 
many senses in which the Confession of Faith may lawfully be sub- 
scribed. 

“One man thought that when he declared his assent to ‘ the whole doc 
trine’ of the Confession, he avowed his belief in every proposition of the 
Confession ; another, that he pledged himself to something less, indefinitely 
less, than this, although to something more, indefinitely more, than what 
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the terms ‘doctrine’ or ‘doctrinal system’ would have committed him 
Wis <0 When a man argued, ‘ If any minister of the Church thinks him- 
self free to believe that the formation of the world was an exceedingly 
slow process, then J may preach a justification by works or deny pre- 
destination, I can neither admit the logical principles nor admire the 
moral principles on which he proceeds. 


“Some things are fundamental, he says, and others are not ; and 
there is nobody but the subscriber who can say for himself which is 
which. The Professor then, with a painful inconsistency, denounces 
those who refuse to accept what he considers to be fundamental ; 
and goes on to congratulate himself on the fact, that many of his 
own pet heresies are not inconsistent with the Confession as he 
reads it, although the Church has read it in a different manner. 
What can be more melancholy, what more discreditable, than that 
a man of undoubted power, filling a public and responsible position, 
should thus ‘ palter in a double sense,’ and represent the most solemn 
act of the highest life to which man can dedicate himself as a sys- 
tematic deception practised upon everybody who is interested in 
religious truth? The pen of Pascal is silent, but the lay world still 
hates the policy of mental reservation. It is sternly condemned by 
the Confession itself in the chapter upon oaths ; and yet this prin- 
ciple of accommodation is delivered in 1877 by a Professor to his 
students, whom he has undertaken to qualify for preaching what 
they call the ‘ Gospel of Truth.’ 

“In the Free Church, the Robertson-Smith heresy case has not 
made any progress towards the judgment of Presbytery, and the 
general interest has been diverted to the more serious case of Dr. 
Marcus Dods, a popular minister in Glasgow. ‘I, for my part, do 
not care what meaning a man attaches to the word ‘Inspired,’ nor, 
indeed, whether he says these Epistles are inspired or not, so long 
as he accepts their teaching.’ This passage occurred in a printed 
sermon on the subject of Inspiration, which Dr. Dods at first refused 
to withdraw from circulation. The question was, whether he ought 
to be prosecuted ; and the large and influential Presbytery of Glas- 
gow has just decided by a majority of 54 to 51, three declining to 
vote, that there is to be no prosecution, but they find that the 
sermon is open to grave objections in point of style, and recommend 
him to withdraw it. The other motions were of a sterner cast. On 


‘this Dr. Dods writes to the Presbytery explaining that, if they had 


found his sermon to be contrary to the Confession, he would not 
have withdrawn it, but in deference to the judgment of his brethren 
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he will now withdraw it, although the views it expresses are those 
entertained by the profoundest theologians and the most philoso- 
phical apologists! Such are the straits to which able and earnest 
men are brought by the attempt to reconcile modern ideas with docu- 
ments which have only an historical value. But the subject was a 
great one for the accomplished hair-splitters who abound in Glasgow. 
What is involved in the notion Dictante spiritu Dei ; where human 
character ends and divine influence begins ; whether the modus oye- 
randi of the Spirit is inscrutable in inspiration as in regeneration 
and miraculous gifts; whether it extends only to doctrines and 
moral principles, and not to facts of chronology, geography and 
grammar, or whether the writers are merely the pens of the Deity, 
who has revised the proof-sheets of his published works ; whether 
inspiration affected the handwriting of St. Paul, as the venerable 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, seems to think ; what are ‘sinless defi- 
ciencies,’ and what are ‘trivial inaccuracies ;—here are questions 
which might occupy the Church throughout all the world without 
much hope of arriving at any intelligible conclusion. The Report 
on this sermon stated that it tended to lower the idea of inspiration, 
because it represented inspiration ‘as operating like enthusiasm, 
love, purity of intention, and a high aim in life.” How long are 
these Churches to spit on the sacred things of man? There is no 
use in criticising this judgment. The Confession speaks of the will 
of God being wholly committed unto writing, and of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek being imme- 
diately inspired by God, and by his singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages, and therefore authentical. But the Confession 
will always mean what the majority of a noisy Church Court think 
and feel for the time. You cannot expect a judicial interpretation 
in religious matters ; the human interest is too strong. 

“It will scarcely be credited that what is known as the ‘ Rasp- 
berry Vinegar’ question, or whether fermented wine ought to be 
used at the Communion, is making some progress, chiefly among 
teetotallers, in the United Presbyterian Church. And it would be 
quite incredible, were it not the fact, that a human being has written 
an essay, in which, after minutely examining the process of ferment- 
ation as regards solids and liquids, he points out the obvious typo- 
logical significance of the colour and perfume of fermented wine, 
which he contrasts with the incomplete fermentation of unleavened 
bread, and founds a triumphant argument in favour of the established 
practice on the probable post-mortem condition of the blood of Christ. 
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“Tf there has been a certain stagnation in doctrinal discussion, 
there has been, on the other hand, a very large crop of political 
questions. Lord Hartington’s address at Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of November flushed the Disestablishment party with hope. 
It is true that the Whig leader said nothing very definite, and asked 
for support without pledges. But his anxiety to separate the ques- 
tions of the Scotch and English Churches, and his promise to 
consider the first without undue reference to the second, go far, as 
the Times has already admitted, to bring Disestablishment in Scot- 
land within the region of practical politics. The Edinburgh speech 
was received with enthusiasm, but since its date there has been no 
very powerful agitation on the subject. A Scottish Council has 
been formed of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control. In their opening address they sum up the 
situation thus : 


“Reduced by secession and disruption to the position of an undoubted 
minority—in many districts a scarcely discernible minority—of the Scot- 
tish people, and national only as deriving support and authority from the 
State, the Kirk has abated nothing of its pretensions and aggressions. It 
has asserted and enforced the most extravagant claims of prescription and 
statute; levying from every available source of teind or rate exactions 
for stipends, manses and glebes ; dipping annually into Exchequer for sup- 
plements to the smaller emoluments, and for the administrative expenses 
of its Assemblies; besides tenaciously holding to the function and per- 
quisites of the proclamation of banns of marriage, the possession of seats 
at Parochial Boards, and clerical exemptions from school and poor rates. 


“There is nothing very dignified in this declaration of war. Money 
grievances are set forth in great plenty, but the document does not 
rise to those principles of pure religion and abstract political justice 
which inspired the Voluntary controversy in Scotland half a century 
ago. At that time, the logic of the subject was threshed out by 
men in comparison with whom we live in a generation of pigmies. 
Outside the Kirk, argument is no longer required. Let us hope 
that the former arguments will not be forgotten. But is the volun- 
tary principle understood or truly accepted by Dissenters who see 
no inconsistency in the endowment of religion in the schools? The 
morality of such people changes with geographical divisions : what 
is accursed in the kingdom is good and right in the parish: injus- 
tice may be done piecemeal, but not all at once: by a Schvol Board, 
but not by Parliament. Then, although the Free Church have 
recently made a great clamour against the Kirk, and have fostered 
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the Disestablishment agitation in every possible way, yet when the 
practical issue is put before them, they utter an extremely uncertain 
sound. Lectures on the subject have just been delivered by Prin- 
cipal Rainy, Lord Moncreiff and Mr. Taylor Innes, but these you 
will search in vain for any frank statement of a policy. There is, 
on the contrary, a singular tone of reserve which justly excites the 
suspicion that if the Free Church can drive the Kirk into a corner, 
they will not be indisposed to attempt a re-arrangement of the 
endowments. Fortunately, this is not politically possible. But the 
Free Church have certainly not abandoned their claim to be the true 
Kirk, and, while they will sacrifice the principle of a connection 
between Church and State rather than endure much longer the 
existence of a rival, even the most enlightened of their leaders some- 
times dream of the near approach of a re-established National Kirk. 
The defenders of the old fortress are also making their preparations. 
They have significantly announced the learned and liberal Principal 
Tulloch as the Moderator of their next Assembly. It is singular that 
he should accept so representative a position at this particular junc- 
ture of affairs, and in immediate succession to an obscurantist like 
{ Dr. Phin. But the reason of his being asked is quite apparent : it 
is thought that he will restore the Kirk to the confidence of the 
more educated portion of the laity. In these times of Disestablish- 
ment darkness, they desire, even at the expense of a little honesty, 
to put their most attractive man in front. There is also the minor 
advantage that the Moderator takes no practical part in the debates 
of the Assembly. No proposal has yet been made for the applica- 
tion of the funds now employed for the support of the Kirk. But 
as the Report of the Endowed Schools’ Commission, and the Report 
(not yet issued) of the Universities’ Commission, will necessarily 
lead to legislation on secondary education of a comprehensive kind, 
these funds will probably receive an educational destination. 

“ Closely connected with the general question of Disestablishment 
is the movement for throwing open the Chairs of Theology in the 
Scotch Universities. In the University Councils of both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, very respectable minorities have supported resolutions 
in favour of admitting to these Chairs members of any of tiie three 
large Presbyterian communions. At present you cannot become 
a Professor of Divinity, Biblical Criticism, Church History or 
Hebrew, at any of the Universities, unless you are a minister of the 
Established Kirk, and have signed a declaration of your belief in 
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the Confession of Faith, which you promise not to impugn in your 
teaching. It was only in 1853 that the declaration was made un- 
necessary in the case of lay Professors : they still declare that they 
will teach nothing contrary to the Confession. Imagine, what 
really occurred, Huxley teaching Natural History on this grotesque 
condition! This half-hearted reform has properly been defeated ; 
and a strong feeling exists that these important chairs ought to be 
put on a sound and just scientific basis by repealing all dogmatic 
tests. Even Positivists will admit that nothing more affects the 
permanent welfare of a nation than its religious teaching. There 
seems, therefore, to be no reason why the best men should not be 
secured. The suggestion of admitting all Presbyterians and ex- 
cluding Episcopalians is not worthy of the nineteenth century. It 
is forgotten that after the Revolution settlement the Universities 
lost many of their best Professors by driving the Episcopalians to 
England. Professor Edward Caird, the latest expounder of Kant, 
moved the Glasgow resolution. He ought to know better, and he 
is not wanting in courage. 

“Among minor matters must be noted that the Churches continue 
to agitate for the continuance, with increased powers, of the Scotch 
Board of Education, which has shewn marked proclivities for the 
encouragement of Latin and Greek in the public schools, these 
subjects being thought indispensable to the training of young men 
for the ministry. This agitation is supported by a number of gentle- 
men connected with the teaching profession who desire to raise 
their social status by securing exceptional privileges. While the 
Hertford College case is exercising the Judges of the Court of Appeal 
at Westminster, a singular question has arisen in the Scotch Law 
Courts. A dissenting minority of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
which last year amalgamated spiritually with the Free Church, are 
trying to get hold of a large ecclesiastical charity called the ‘ Fer- 
guson Bequest.’ Of course the minority, founding on a document 
published before the Revolution, called the ‘Informatory Vindica- 
tion,’ say they are the true Church, faithful to the second Reforma- 
tion, and repudiating the settlement of 1688; acknowledging the 
perpetual obligation of the National Covenant and the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; asserting the divine right of Presbyterian church 
government as the only form of government appointed by Christ ; 
and denouncing the Treaty of Union between Scotland and England. 
The people who have got the money say in answer that the Free 
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Church holds all these startling principles too ; they also say that 
the Reformed Church is illegal because its Testimony declares that 
none of its members are to take the oath of allegiance, enter Parlia- 
ment, or exercise the political franchise. It seems that this con- 
sistent minority still glory in these voluntary disabilities.” 

E 





IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Some PuHiLosopHicaL Books, 


TuetsM* is hardly likely to receive thoroughly sympathetic treat- 
ment from a writer who is bound by the exigencies of his position 
to place Christianity and Theism in somewhat antithetic relations, 
and to shew that “mere Theism is insufficient,” and requires to be 
supplemented by the abnormal Revelation contained in the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. A belief in the infallibility of these 
sacred books, and in the cardinal doctrines of orthodoxy, is proba- 
bly a necessary qualification in a Baird Lecturer, but it appears to 
us to be a somewhat serious disqualification in one who aims to ex- 
pound a true philosophy of religion. Such a philosophy must, we 
think, regard Judaism and Christianity as integral parts of the 
normal religious life of humanity ; and, if it distinguishes “ natural” 
and “revealed” religion, must see in the latter an unveiling of spi- 
ritual truth to the pure in heart, conspicuously rich and precious, 
indeed, in certain ages and in certain men, but at the same time 
never wholly absent from mankind, never failing to manifest itself 
in prophetic teachings and in divine lives. 

The perusal of Professor Flint’s treatise has confirmed our pre- 
vious impression that lectures delivered under such auspices would 
not take a very prominent place in the religious literature of our 
age. We are bound, however, to admit that the Lecturer has done 
his work better than could reasonably have been expected from one 
thus trammelled by dogmatic restraints, and has produced a book 
which, notwithstanding its fundamental error of principle, deserves 
to excite more than an ephemeral interest, and is likely to be of 
real service in revealing the unsound character of much of the specu- 





* Theism: being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1877. 
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lation which passes current as science, and in preparing the minds 
of thoughtful men for a grander and more catholic view of the 
nature and foundations of religious faith than our author himself is 
competent to furnish. 

There is one feature in the book which will prove attractive to 
students of every shade of theological opinion—we mean the nume- 
rous appendices at the end of the volume, in which will be found 
tolerably copious and, we think, trustworthy references to the chief 
English and continental writings bearing on the questions discussed. 

We may also single out for especial mention an able lecture on 
“Darwinism and Design,” in which it is shewn that theology has 
nothing to fear from recent science; that the researches and specu- 
lations of the Darwinians have left the Design argument unshaken ; 
nay, have even enriched it by admirable descriptions of beautiful 
contrivances and marvellous adjustments ; and that the principles 
of “natural and sexual selection,” so far from superseding design, 
appear to be the best conceivable arrangements for ensuring the pro- 
gressive improvement of organisms, and their constant adaptation 
to their changing environment. 

The three main arguments on which Professor Flint relies for the 
truth of Theism are, the principle of causality, the teleological 
argument, and the argument from conscience. It is only by the 
union of the first and second of these (he says) that we can esta- 
blish the principle that God is “not only the ultimate Cause, but 
also the Supreme Intelligence.” We feel some hesitation in follow- 
ing him here, and are inclined to maintain that the axiom of causal- 
ity alone compels us to refer everything phenomenal to the action 
of a spiritual energy, which is not only volitional, but also intelli- 
gent, and intelligent because it is volitional. “If,’ says Professor 
Flint, “we did not know ourselves as causes, we could not know 
God as a cause ; and we know ourselves as causes only in so far as 
we know ourselves as wills” (p. 65). 

This we heartily endorse ; but our author goes on to explain that 
to know God as a will is not necessarily to know Him as intelligent. 
We are aware that here he is at one with Schopenhauer, but we 
must still think that both the Scotch theologian and the German 
pessimist do violence to psychological fact. Surely we never feel 
ourselves to exercise true volition, to originate, and therefore to be 
responsible for, our activity, unless we intelligently purpose that 
activity. Those who speak of “unconscious and unintelligent will” 
seem to us to be guilty of a contradictio in adjecto ; and the admis- 
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sion of the abstract possibility of referring any phenomenal changes 
to a primal cause thus purposeless and blind, is, we think, unwar- 
ranted by sound psychology, and needlessly exposes the Theistic 
position to dangerous criticism. The causality of which we are con- 
scious in ourselves is confessedly the only possible clue to the nature 
of the Power which originates and sustains the universe. If, then, 
we accept this clue as trustworthy, let us keep close to the fact of 
personal causation, and that fact is, that we never know ourselves 
as causes (i.e. as exercising volition) without at the same time 
knowing ourselves as self-conscious, and as intelligently aiming at 
an end in view. Those who ignore this consideration are obliged 
to put a strain upon the Design argument, which that argument, 
admirable and powerful as it is for purposes of illustration and con- 
firmation, is, we think, hardly competent to bear. 

The evidence for Theism furnished by our moral consciousness is 
ably presented by our author, but, as might be expected from the 
emphasis with which he dwells on the marks of design in nature, 
he does not assign to conscience that exclusive position as the svle 
organ of spiritual insight which it occupies in the systems of such 
writers as Kant and Schenkel. At the conclusion of this portion of 
his subject, he cites that truly sublime passage in which Robertson, 
of Brighton, speaks of the blessedness of the man who, amid all the 
tempestuous darkness in which scepticism at times enwraps the soul, 
still dares to hold fast to the grand, simple landmarks of morality : 


“Tn the darkest hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever 
else is doubtful, this at least is certain,—If there be no God and no 
future life, even then it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be brave than to be a coward..... Thrice 
blessed is he who, when all is drear and cheerless within and without, 
when his teachers terrify him and his friends shrink from him, has obsti- 
nately clung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass 
into clear bright day.” 


“There is a great and solemn truth,” says Professor Flint, “in 
these words. But it is only a half-truth, and it should not be mis- 
taken for the whole truth; for it is as possible to doubt of the 
authority of conscience as to doubt of the existence of God” (p. 262). 
Hence he proceeds to argue that the moral sceptic may escape from 
his scepticism “ by holding fast his faith in Divine goodness.” Our 
own feeling is entirely with “Robertson on this question ; for we 
believe that no one can possibly lose his faith in the authority of 
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conscience without losing at the same time all genuine faith in the 
existence and goodness of God. 

We can but glance at those defects in the book which necessarily 
arise from that false antithesis between Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion to which our author has committed himself. In the first place, 
we think that to this erroneous principle is mainly due Professor 
Flint’s constant asseveration that belief in God is always gained by 
way of inference, and that there exists no immediate apprehension 
of the Divine Presence, such as we conceive to be involved in our 
intellectual, moral and spiritual experiences, and which culminated 
in that vivid and intense God-consciousness which characterized the 
Hebrew prophets, and especially the Prophet of Nazareth. Had not 
our author been wont to regard the religious life and the religious 
insight of these beloved sons of God as entirely abnormal and sui 
generis, he could hardly have failed to see that all our truest and 
deepest knowledge of the Father of our spirits is given in the imme- 
diate feeling of His presence and His sympathy, and finds, not its 
genesis, but only its confirmation, in the inferences we intellectually 
draw from the effects of His activity in the world within us and the 
world without. 

To the same cramping influence of our author’s view of Chris- 
tianity we must attribute the fact, that in comparing the idea of God 
set forth in the Bible with those expressed in other Theistic scrip- 
tures, he omits to consider that most important process of develop- 
ment through which the Theistic conception is observed to pass as 
we trace it upwards through the ascending strata of Jewish and 
Christian culture. 

As another of the curious aberrations in the book which are due 
to the mischievous effects of Bibliolatry, we may mention the need- 
less difficulty which Professor Flint imports into the problem of the 
existence of moral evil. It is usually admitted that, so far as human 
discernment goes, not even God could create minds capable of moral 
merit and demerit, without at the same time admitting the contin- 
gency of abused free-will, or moral evil. Our author, however, does 
not see why God could not have created beings who, “like the arch- 
angels,” would be sure to keep their first estate. We need not 
comment on this naive reference to angels and archangels, and their 
assumed inability to sin. We should have expected, however, that 
the same authority that supplies Professor Flint with the evidence 
for their existence, would have reminded him also that in one noto- 
rious instance at least they shewed themselves quite capable of 
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abusing their free-will ; or if the story of Satan’s defection be for- 
tunately mythical, and these exalted beings neither are nor ever 
have been liable to sin, then of a surety our admiration for them 
must drop the ethical and assume the esthetic character. Probably 
we have said enough to let our readers see that, though this is a 
really good and useful book, yet in their study of it they must be 
watchful to separate the valuable utterances of the thoughtful philo- 
sopher from the mischievous alloy which is due to the creed-bound 
theologian. 

In reading Dr. Drysdale’s pamphlet* we are reminded of those 
ingeniously concocted novels in which the readers are led to expect 
a certain sad dénouement to the plot, when lo! as they draw near 
to the close of the third volume, the unexpected re-appearance of 
some one long supposed to be dead reverses entirely the gloomy 
‘picture which their over-hasty imaginations had bodied forth. “It 
is a very nice ending,” they exclaim, “ but who would have thought 
it!” This was precisely our predicament; for after glancing 
through several pages of this Inaugural Address, and seeing every 
paragraph bristling with alleged reasons in favour of Materialistic 
Atheism, we had regretfully concluded that here was another able 
man hopelessly caught up in the vortex of scepticism, when to our 
profound astonishment, on turning to another page, we discovered 
that the President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pool was a strongly pronounced believer in the truths of religion. 
How had this wonderful rescue been effected? Why, by nothing 
other than a firm belief in those Biblical miracles whose evidential 
value had, we thought, been long extinct in the scientific mind, but 
which, strange to say, Dr. Drysdale still regards as “ the very essence 
of Christianity,” and as giving to the teachings of Jesus that autho- 
rity “which the so-called internal evidences, valuable as they may 
be, are wholly insufficient to impart” (p. 54). We made this dis- 
covery with mingled pain and pleasure—with pleasure at the thought 
that an able savant and well-informed writer like Dr. Drysdale should 
still retain that faith in God and immortality on which so many of 
his scientific confréres appear to be relaxing their hold ; with pain, 
as we reflected how frail and transient is this tenure, and how 





* Is Scientific Materialism compatible with Dogmatic Theology? The Inaugural 
Address delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 1st 
Oct., 1877. By John Drysdale, M.D. Liverpool: Printed for the Society by 
D. Marples and Co., Lord Street. 1877. 
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unlikely it is that men of Dr. Drysdale’s type will long be able to 
regard this as a secure anchorage. 

‘o turn to the scientific teaching of the Address: Dr. Drysdale 
maintains that the evidence at our command supports the view that 
protoplasm is not only competent to fashion the organic structure 
of the body and the brain, but that it possesses in some states the 
unique property called consciousness. Scientific materialism is there- 
fore in his view the necessary outcome of recent investigations. He 
admits, however, a qualified amount of moral responsibility in us all, 
but renounces any attempt to explain it physiologically. The argu- 
ments of the intuitional philosophers do not move him. When, 
however, he turns to the Scriptures, he Jearns that ruach and rvedpa 
on the one hand, and nephesh and Wvyx) on the other, have distinct 
meanings ; that while the latter correspond to what we may call the 
“animal soul,” the former appear to indicate a non-material sub- 
stance which may possibly exist apart from the body. It is only 
the Ywv x), then, which is a property of protoplasm, and theology and 
religion may claim the rvedpa for their own. We have before ex- 
plained in this Review that we think that science and philosophy 
afford some ground for this distinction ; and here as elsewhere what 
Dr. Drysdale accepts on the authority of Revelation alone, we are 
disposed to regard as the rational conclusions of a sound spiritual 
philosophy. 

With regard to the Design argument, again, we should find our- 
selves quite at one with Dr. Drysdale if for “supernatural revela- 
tion” he would allow us to substitute “a due appreciation of the 
facts of man’s spiritual nature.” “ Without the authoritative power 
of revelation,” he says, “teleology has but a feeble hold on the 
scientific mind, and in our day has been unable to resist the weight 
of the Evolution theory in favour of Pantheism and Atheism in a 
large class of men of the highest intellectual powers. It is only 
when Nature is illumined with the supernatural light of revelation, 
that natural theology takes again its rightful place, ahd thus the 
whole universe becomes one grand poem in illustration of the glory 
of God” (p. 10). We firmly believe that the “natural light” which 
is kindled by a careful study both of the phenomena of nature and 
of the experiences of the soul, will quite suffice to restore to teleology 
its rightful and powerful influence. But in studying the experiences 
of the soul, we shall certainly not fail to give due prominence to 
such eminently spiritual men as Isaiah, Jesus and Paul. 

There must be considerable mental activity among the members 
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of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, for we have 
before us another pamphlet, which is an enlarged form of a paper 
read before that Society,* in which the author displays no little 
- ability in contesting Dr. Carpenter’s account of the faculty of Free- 
will. We do not think that Mr. Guthrie is successful in his attempt 
to overthrow that doctrine as explained in the treatise on “ Human 
Physiology,” but he does point out with considerable shrewdness 
the difficulties which arise when we attempt to harmonize the idea 
of a “Self-determining Power” with the recognized influences of 
heredity, education and development. The term “causation” is 
used by Mr. Guthrie to indicate the law of uniformity of sequence 
which appears to obtain throughout the sphere of nature, and his 
coutention is, that the actions of this so-called “Self-determining 
Power” are related to antecedent states of consciousness in the same 
unifurm way in which the members of any natural sequence are re- 
lated. We must enter a passing protest against this perversion of 
the natural meaning of causation, but in favour of it Mr. Guthrie can 
no doubt appeal to the usage of many recent writers of wide repute. 
7 Though a thorough-going Determinist, Mr. Guthrie thinks he has 
a right to say that in certain of our actions we exercise Free Choice, 
or Free Will. We are free when the predominant element in our 
action is the Practical Reason rather than impulse or emotion. 
“Practical Reason,” says Mr. Guthrie, “is the recognition of the 
nature of the activities of the individual in the largest sense, and 
the recognition of the circumstances of the present and future envi- 
ronment, and it concerns itself with the adjustment of each to the ; 
other in the utmost degree” (p. 30). In our view, the Freedom of 
Choice does not consist in the government of our conduct by this 
Practical Reason, or, in other words, by a calm consideration of what 
is our highest good, but in the power inherent in the spirit of man 
to choose between surrender to unworthy impulse, and resistance to 
impulse in favour of some higher invitation. But we must not now 
plunge into this interminable controversy, and can only tell our De- 
terminist readers that Mr. Guthrie has argued their cause valiantly 
and well. C. B. U. 











* The Causational and Free-will Theories of Volition: being a Review of Dr. 
Carpenter’s “ Mental Physiology.” By Malcolm Guthrie. Williams and Norgate. 
1877. 
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2. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The second volume of Mr. Erskine of Linlathen’s Letters,* ex- 
tending over the period from 1840 till his death in 1870, not only 
sustains but deepens the impression made by the first. It was not 
the time of his literary activity, which almost all lay in the first half 
of his life, but one in which he exercised those functions of a lay 
apostolate, for which he was so eminently fitted both by saintliness 
of character and by social position and connection. These letters 
touch less frequently than those of the first volume upon contro- 
verted points of divinity, and perhaps on that account are even fuller 
of spiritual life and fervour. Such struggles of mind as Mr. Erskine 
passed through—always very gradual and never stormful—are gone 
by ; the convictions to which he has attained are full of peace and 
inspiration ; and he is not only able to meet the troubles and 
bereavements which old age necessarily brings with it, in firm and 
quiet reliance upon the inexhaustible love of God, but out of his 
own store to minister strength and consolation to others. The pic- 
ture is a very beautiful one, and such as cannot but be helpful to 
many more, even though they are tried by difficulties and have to 
meet doubts which, in the strength of his one central principle, Mr. 
Erskine succeeded in passing by. Nor is it impossible that the 
inability to comprehend the importance of certain pressing critical 
questions, which may make these letters distasteful to some minds 
just now, may be the very quality which will assure their perma- 
nent value. For while critical difficulties change their shape from 
time to time, and the problems and solutions of one age are neither 
the problems nor the solutions of another, the fundamental relations 
of the soul to God remain the same. The experiences of the saint 
have a more enduring religious worth than the disquisitions of the 
critic. 

We have sometimes thought that biography would be much more 
instructive than it is if we were oftener permitted to see the reverse 
of the medal. It has become the fashion to print personal reminis- 
cences of men by admiring and affectionate friends, but the picture 
would be more complete if to them were added the recollections 
of others who had watched and criticised them from the outside, 
uninfluenced by the glamour of love. In this volume we have 
reminiscences of Mr. Erskine by the Dean of Westminster and 





* Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, from 1840 till 1870. Edited by 
William Hanna, D.D. Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 1877. 
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Principal Shairp, which add many interesting personal traits to the 
brief interludes of memoir with which Dr. Hanna strings together 
the letters. And it is curious to compare with them the recollec- 
tions of a writer in Blackwood a few months ago, who tells how he 
in his youth, being afflicted with religious difficulties, received a 
visit from Mr. Erskine, and how disappointed the kind old man 
was to find that there were “ minds diseased” to which his favourite 
religious thoughts could minister no remedy. The sketch is that of 
one who, acknowledging all Mr. Erskine’s sincerity and goodness, yet 
found him for his own needs no prophet ; and the contrast between 
its tone of half-regretful criticism, and the warm personal apprecia- 
tion which shines upon every page of this volume which is not the 
production of Mr. Erskine’s own pen, is very instructive. Against 
this, perhaps, we may fairly set the impression which Mr. Erskine 
made upon a man who came to him out of a very different world, 
M. Prevost-Paradol. Mr. Erskine preached to him as he seems to 
have preached to™everybody. Dr. Lorimer, in his account of the 
interview, says : 

“He poured out to him his own deep and simple faith; he cleared 
away the needless superfluities with which tradition and dogmatism have 
obscured Christianity, and told him that pretty nearly all that Christ 
himself had enjoined on us was that we should love God. ‘ Love God,’ 
he repeated, over and over again, ‘that is about the whole of it.’ I can- 
not of course recall what he said, and if I could, it would be needless to 
you. It was the doctrine he taught us all; but I, who knew him much less 
than you did, never heard him put it with so much power and simplicity. 
Paradol was very much struck with it, and with the man altogether. He 
did not know what to make of him. When we got down into the street, 
he was eloquent in his expressions of his wonder and admiration. I had 
told him before who he was, but he insisted on hearing it over again. 
That he was a member of the bar who had succeeded to a good family 
estate, and that his ‘two books’ were Plato and the Bible, was all that I 
could tell him. He was bewildered and awe-struck at the appearance of 
a personage so far elevated above the negative and colourless conception 
which he had formed of an English country gentleman. He was so sim- 
ple, so considerate, and yet he was so dignified and authoritative, and he 
dismissed him with something so like an apostolical benediction, that he 


could not get over it. When he left us a few days after on the pier of _ 


Leith—for, unlike a Frenchman, he went up to London in midwinter by 
sea—he thanked me specially for taking him to see ‘that kind of old 
prophet.’”—IL. 332. 

One special attraction of this volume is furnished by four letters 
from the pen of Thomas Carlyle, by whom Mr. Erskine was greatly 
loved and honoured. We have read nothing finer of their kind. They 
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confirm an expectation, which we have long entertained, that if Mr. 
Carlyle’s correspondence is ever published, a work of both singular 
interest and perennial value will be added to English literature. 

“The Classic Preachers of the English Church,”* and “ Masters 
in English Theology,”+ are two volumes of lectures, by distinguished 
divines, delivered in 1877, the first at St. James’ Church, West- 
minster, the second at King’s College. They proceed from the same 
stratum of Anglican thought and feeling. When we say that the ora- 
tors of the first are Canon Lightfoot, Professor Wace, Dean Lake, 
Prebendary Clark, Canon Farrar and Dean Goulbourn,—and of the 
second, Canon Barry, Dean Church, Professor Plumptre, Canon 
Westcott, Professor Cheetham, and again Canon Farrar,—it will be 
enough to recommend these volumes to the favourable attention of 
students of English theology and ecclesiastical biography. They 
differ somewhat in character. The lectures on “ Preachers” at St. 
James's are decidedly more popular than those on “ Masters” at 
King’s College. The latter indeed are avowedly confined to the 
seventeenth century, and their editor, Dr. Barry, points out, in an 
excellent historical preface, the “moment” of development which 
each is intended to illustrate, and assigns each its proper place in 
the general history of religious thought. This limitation in time 
naturally excludes Bishop Butler from Dr. Barry’s scheme, though 
it may be taken for granted that he will appear in the volume which 
we are encouraged to look for next year. But why does the author 
of the “ Analogy” take his place in a series of “Classic Preachers” ? 
Every one of course thinks of the great Sermons on Human Nature ; 
but whoever has tried to read them knows very well that they are 
great, not as sermons, but as philosophical dissertations. And the 
Dean of Norwich, in his somewhat ponderous lecture on Butler, has 
considerable difficulty in proving his thesis that the “Sermons” 
have much right, beyond that which inheres in their title, to be 
considered such at all. 

These lectures, as need hardly be said, are of various merit. 
None of them are without, some possess a very high, value. Canon 
Lightfoot on Donne, Dean Lake on South, Dean Church on An- 
drewes, are altogether admirable. On a somewhat lower level of 
literary worth than these brilliant essays, and yet not far below 





* The Classic Preachers of the English Church: Lectures delivered in St. James’ 
Church in 1877. With an Introduction by J. E. Kempe, M.A. London: Murray. 
1877. 

+ Masters in English Theology: being the King’s College Lectures for 1877. 
Edited, with an Historical Preface, by Alfred Barry, D.D. London: Murray. 1877. 
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them, is the mass of the contributions to the two volumes. Canon 
Farrar’s two lectures on Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Wilson are very 
interesting. Professor Cheetham seizes with great distinctness of 
grasp upon the characteristics of Bishop Pearson. Dr. Barry on 
Hooker, Canon Plumptre on Chillingworth, Dr. Westcott on Which- 
cote, and Professor Wace on Barrow, are solid contributions to 
English Church biography. Altogether we have rarely read more 
satisfactory volumes, or which displayed fewer blots of conception 
and execution. One editorial slip in the “Classic Preachers” we 
have noticed. It is certainly a mistake to give a lecture to Bishop 
Beveridge as the “Scriptural Preacher,” and then to allow Canon 
Farrar to speak in the very next of his “orthodox dulness.” And 
we can only suppose it to be a printer’s error when South is spoken 
of as “a warm supporter of Sacheverell in 1670.” 

Professor Tiele’s “Outlines of the History of Religion,”* which 
forms the seventh volume of “The English and Foreign Philosophi- 
cal Library,” is a very valuable contribution to the literature of the 
new science of comparative theology, which as yet has excited less 
interest in England than on the continent. The author, in his 
preface to the English edition, describes his book as “ outlines, pencil 
sketches, nothing more ;” and on that ground defends what some 
might call its brevity and incompleteness, against the criticism of 
his friend and colleague, Dr. H. Oort. To us, the value of the book 
seems to consist in its condensed statement of what is certainly 
known of all the chief religions of the world up to the rise of Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, Islam, which are qualified as universal religions ; 
and the opportunity which it thus affords to the student of making 
original and more minute investigations from a starting-point of 
unquestioned fact. In this lies its superiority to Professor Max 
Miiller’s “Introduction to the Science of Religion,” which, while 
containing many suggestive observations, and more attractive in 
form than Professor Tiele’s book, is much inferior to it in scientific 
precision. The “Outlines,” too, are rendered still more valuable by 
the copious bibliographical notes prefixed to each section, in which 
not only necessary books are enumerated, but an indication is given 
of their respective worth. On the other hand, it appears to us that 
the limits within which Professor Tiele has confined himself, have 
necessarily made his work less interesting and valuable than it might 


ne 





* Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal Religions. 
By C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. London: 
Triibner. 1877. 
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have been. Religions are living organisms, each with a subtle cha- 
racteristic spirit of its own; and much remains to be done—if the 
reader is to understand their likenesses and differences—after their 
gods and goddesses have been enumerated, and their chief myths 
described. Dr. Tiele looks at his religions too much from the out- 
side: describes and classifies them, rather than exhibits their com- 
parative anatomy : treats them, we will not say too philosophically, 
but not sympathetically enough. At the same time it is a somewhat 
ungracious task to find faults in a work which absolutely fills a gap 
in our theological literature, and which every student ought to make 
his own. The translation, by Professor J. E. Carpenter, is admirably 
executed, and the book a model of pleasant and correct typography. 

The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge has rendered good 
service to the study of comparative religion by publishing a series 
of manuals on “ Non-christian Religious Systems.”* Of these, three 
have been already issued : one, on Buddhism, by Mr. Rhys-Davids, 
the well-known Pali scholar; a second, on Hinduism, by Professor 
Monier Williams, of Oxford ; and the third, on Islam, by Mr. Stobart, 
Principal of the La Martiniére College at Lucknow. These little 
books vary considerably in value. The first is a singularly good 
specimen of a really scientific discussion of a religious subject, which 
is at the same time full of popular interest. Much that to the ordi- 
nary reader has hitherto been enigmatical in Buddhism is here 
clearly explained. The student of Mr. Rhys-Davids’ lucid pages 
only needs a little patience to penetrate the secret of that strange 
form of faith—or might it not be better to say, of ascetic philosophy ? 
—which, however remote from Western thought, furnishes motives 
of action to a third of the human race. Mr. Rhys-Davids’ stand- 
point is everywhere strictly scientific ; it is neither evidential, nor 
apologetic, nor hortatory. His object is simply the clear delineation 
of a powerful movement of human thought, which, once explained 
and illustrated, he leaves to make its own impression on his readers. 
We should find it difficult to speak in too high terms of this admi- 
rable little book ; a series of monographs conceived and executed in 
its spirit would be of the greatest value in dissipating the prejudices 
with which ordinary Christians are too apt to regard ethnic religions. 
If Professor Williams has been somewhat less fortunate, the fault 
possibly lies more in bis subject than himself. With exception of 





* Non-christian Religious Systems. Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys-Davids; Hin- 
duism, by Monier Williams, M.A., D.C.L.; Islam and its Founder, by J. W. H. 
Stobart, B.A. London: Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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a single passage at the end of his book, where he seems to think it 
necessary to assume the attitude of Christian edification, he is faith- 
ful to the scientific conception of his task. But it is too great to be 
accomplished within the limits to which he is confined. The double 
line of development, into a coarse material polytheism and into many 
and subtle systems of philosophy, through which the old Vedic reli- 
gion passed, furnish to the historian a vast mass of detail, which is 
hardly kept sufficiently distinct, or enough animated and held toge- 
ther by the clear display of great ruling principles. At the same 
time, Professor Williams’ little book is one of great and permanent 
value, and will take its place as a useful introduction to the more 
minute and thorough study of the subject. We regret that we are 
compelled to speak in quite different terms of Mr. Stobart’s Islam. 
It is best described by saying that it belongs to the pre-scientific 
period. It is written from the point of view of a sound believer in 
evangelical Christianity, who does not believe that science in any 
shape has anything to do with the narratives of the Pentateuch. 
When, in addition to this, we say that the narrative shews none but 
a superficial acquaintance with the facts of Mohammed’s career, and 
no great insight into his character, it will be plain that the book 
stands on a very different level from its compeers. Real students 
of Islam can learn nothing from it, and those who approach the 
subject for the first time would do well to drink at a purer fountain 
of information. 

Mr. Bullinger’s “Concordance of the English and Greek New 
Testament”* has evidently been a labour of love, and may no 
doubt prove serviceable to the class of Biblical students for whom it 
is intended—those who, knowing little or nothing of Greek, wish 
to obtain for themselves some critical insight into the precise force 
of the language employed by the several writers. It would also be 
useful to those who were desirous of forming a critical estimate of 
the Authorized Version, exhibiting, as it does at a glance, the various 
Greek words which are rendered by the same English representative, 
and the various English words by which the same Greek term is 
translated. Considered as an English Concordance, it has the usual 
advantage of referring to all the passages where a word occurs, with 
the additional one of giving the Greek equivalent in each instance ; 
but it has the serious drawback of not quoting the leading words in 








* A Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New Testament, 
together with an Index of Greek Words, and several Appendices. By the Rev. 
Ethelbert W. Bullinger, St. Stephen's, Walthamstow. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1877. 
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the several passages, so that for the purpose of simply finding where 
some remembered sentence occurs it is very inferior to Cruden. As 
a Greek Concordance, it involves in many cases a circuitous and 
tedious process of search, and cannot for a moment be compared 
with Bruder’s. The work is beautifully printed, and, if we may 
judge from a few samples taken quite at random, is on the whole 
correct. Among these few samples, however, we have noticed an 
error under the word “blessed,” where Luke i. 42 is omitted, and 
another under the word “ear,” where the reading in Matthew 
xxvi. 51 is given as ov¢ instead of wrior. 

Dr. White has issued the “ Gospels in Greek, with a Lexicon,” 
for the benefit of those “who wish to retain, amidst the avocations 
of life, an acquaintance with the Evangelists in the original lan- 
guage.” We are not told on what principle the text has been con- 
structed, but passages which we have tested shew that it does not 
invariably follow the Textus Receptus, Griesbach, or Tischendorf’s 
last edition. In many instances the Textus Receptus is corrected ; 
sometimes its reading is given, but enclosed in square brackets; and 
sometimes it is retained without any mark of doubt, where the criti- 
cal authorities are opposed to it, as in Luke xi. 2—4. Each Gospel 
is preceded by a very elementary introduction, which moves serenely 


* 


_above the difficulties of “modern criticism.” At the end of the 


volume is a Lexicon, in which the words are carefully and clearly 
explained, and brief notes given on the most important points. On 
the whole, the work seems well suited for its purpose, and will be 
useful to beginners as well as to those for whom it is immediately 
intended. 

We cannot now give Dr. Giles’s two large volumes t as lengthened 
a notice as they deserve. The work treats of the literary history 
of the books of the Bible ; it is free, candid, laborious, and, within 
certain limits, scholarly. More use might however with advantage 
have been made of the labours of German critics. The tone of the 
whole, and the plan of giving quotations in full instead of merely 
referring to them, as well as the translation appended to all passages 
quoted in Greek and Latin, denote that the book is intended for 
popular use. The author states his object to be—“to shew in the 





* The Four Gospels in Greek, with a Lexicon. By the Rev. John T. White, 
D.D. Oxon., Rector of St. Martin, Ludgate. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
1877. 


+ Hebrew and Christian Records ; an Historical Inquiry concerning the Age and 
Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of 
Sutton, Surrey, &c. 2 vols. Triibner and Co. 1877. 
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first volume that the whole of the Old Testament, as it now appears, 
both style of language and order of events, is due, not to the first 
establishment of the Hebrews in Canaan fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, but to the re-establishment of the nation five hundred years 
before our era ; and in the second volume, that the historical books 
of the New Testament were not in their present form before the 
year 150 after Christ” (Pref. viii). For establishing the negative 
parts of this thesis he depends very much on internal evidence ; in 
regard to the affirmative portion, there is a want of discrimination 
in the treatment of the several books, and of detailed criticism, espe- 
cially as to portions of the New Testament. The book, as a whole, 
deserves a hearty welcome from those who desire that the Bible 
shall be studied with combined learning, freedom and reverence. 

“The Survival”* is a curious revelation of the spiritual history 
of one who seems to unite the tendencies of a mystic and a rational- 
ist. The origin and purpose of the work are thus explained in the 
Introduction : 

“ A man who had been oscillating from his fifteenth to his forty-second 
year between atheism and a barren deism, coming at last by what seemed 
to him sufficient evidence that Cosmos is the creature of a paternal Crea- 
tor, derived from it a faith that excited and, to the extent of possible 
obedience, enabled and obtained a life regularly conformable to what he 
conceived to be the will of God..... The faith thus elicited neither 
adopted nor rejected Christianity. .... It seemed to be supernaturally 
sanctioned, and especially by the visits of a spirit so like the Paraclete, 
that, if vouchsafed to a Christian, he could not doubt that his heart was 
for the time a temple. It lasted about fourteen years, and then one night 
exhaled in sleep..... To make known the strange event is the primary 
object of this work.” 


The author had been accustomed “to make minutes of character- 
istic psychical events, indicative of success or failure, or suggestive 
of rules of conduct.” These notes, containing a record of thoughts 
and feelings during seventeen years, form the body of the book. 
The writing of the notes may have been useful, though they often 
indicate a morbid self-examination, but the good taste of publishing 
such private memoranda may well be doubted. Some of them are 
trifling and even ludicrous ; for instance, remarks on the effect of a 
dose of chloroform, or an unwonted indulgence in wine, in produc- 
ing charitable feeling and pious emotions. There are some valuable 
thoughts and suggestions scattered among the entries of the journal ; 





* The Survival. With an Apology for Scepticism. London: Remington and 
Co. 1877. 
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a selection of these, unaccompanied with the record of the daily 
moral struggles of the individual, would have been acceptable. 

“The Mount”* contains a series of disquisitions on the meaning— 
often a hidden meaning—of Shakspere’s poems, with allusions to 
other writers and thinkers. The author considers that art, in the 
highest sense of the word, includes all true philosophy and religion, 
and finds its noblest revelations in the writings of Shakspere. He 
condemns, as utterly unsatisfactory, all previous criticisms. His 
style is affected and obscure in the highest degree, as one sentence 
may suffice to shew : 

“The undoubted materialist or positivist, for these two are one, that 
he [Swedenborg] was, quite as much as a Tyndall or Darwin of our day, 
if not more so when they claim the benefit of their higher moods, who 
used to wait for the third day after a burial to see the soul rising, let us 
not be deceived, doing so on scientific, or, rather, because such science is 
partial, not universal, on scientist principles, from the body, never will 
have but pedants as worshippers in his temple, the men of head with a 
minimum of heart; and as these natures are wisely an infinitesimal 
minority in humanity, Emerson’s wish of reconciliation is not more deeply 
founded than this, that earth’s truest prophet or poet priest needs know- 
ledge as one indispensable part of his equipment for the genuine work of 
beauty which gives all men entrance to the paradise that is our longed- 
for home.”—P. 31. 


But the style is even less offensive than the matter. There is 
something very repulsive in the supercilious tone assumed towards 
other writers, and the manner in which he treats, as though mani- 
festly inferior to himself, every thinker to whom he alludes, espe- 
cially scorning the eminent scientific men of the present day. There 
may be some truths in the book, but it is doubtful if they will repay 
the labour of digging them out from the mass of unmeaning verbiage, 
or will counterbalance the disgust produced by the vulgar vitupera- 
tions and conceited prejudice with which the author treats men who 
ought to be spoken of with respect, whatever verdict may be passed 
on their opinions. 

The two volumes of the Theological Translation Fund Libraryt 








* The Mount: Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A., 
Author of “ Love's Trilogy,” “The Messenger,” &c. London: Triibner, 1878. 


+ The History of Jesus of Nazara, freely investigated in its connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and related in detail. By Dr. Theodor Keim. Translated 
by Arthur Ransom. Vol. III. Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

Paulinism : a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. By 
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are continuations of works that have been already noticed in these 
pages. They bring before the attention of the English reader theo- 
logical works which have been highly valued in their original 
German. The fourth volume of Mr. Philip Wicksteed’s translation 
of “The Bible for Young People” * traces the history of the Hebrews 
“from Josiah to the supremacy of the Mosaic law,” and concludes 
the notice of the books and contents of the Old Testament. Those 
who have found the preceding volumes interesting and useful—and 
we know that there are many such—will not be disappointed with 
the present one. 

Among pamphlets which we have received we may enumerate 
the following. Two by Mr. Hoppst contain a simple and eminently 
popular treatment of the important questions to which they refer, 
and cannot fail to be useful. We especially like the one on the 
Bible. In buth it is pleasing to note the tone of tender, reverential 
feeling with which old beliefs are treated, even when they are openly 
opposed and argued against. Mr. H. Richard’s two addresses at the 
meetings of the Congregational Union of 1877,—the first entitled, 
“The Relations of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in the different 
Nations of Europe ;’$ the second, “ On the Application of Religion to 
Politics,”§ are vigorous speeches on subjects which touch the author’s 
heart very strongly, but which he does not treat with much subtlety 
of thought or novelty of illustration. Mr. Edward White reprints 
from the Christian World a “Reply to Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s Lec- 
tures on Conditional Immortality,” || to which three letters on the 
same subject, by the Rev. Samuel Minton, form an appendix. 
“ Whom do Christians now Worship?’ is the title of a pamphlet 








* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with the 
assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol. I[V. Authorized Translation. Williams and 
Norgate. 1877. 

+ The Plain Truth about the Bible. By John Page Hopps. London: Triibner. 

The alleged Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. Five 
Lectures. By John Page Hopps. London: Tribner. 

t The Relations of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in the different Nations of 
Europe. By H. Richard, M.P. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1877. 

§ On the Application of Religion to Politics. By H. Richard, M.P. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1877. 

|| Life and Death: a Reply, &. By Rev. Edward White. London: E. Stock. 
1877. P 

™ Whom do Christians now Worship? By Rev. Stephen Jenner, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1877. 
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in which the Rev. Stephen Jenner proves, much to his own satis- 
faction, that the true object of Christian worship is the God-man 
Christ, not the man Jesus, and consequently that the frequent use 
of the word Jesus, in hymns and elsewhere, savours of irreverent 
familiarity. “The Counter Reformation Movement,”’* is a reply to 
the Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Gloucester by lay members of 
the Church Union in his diocese, in which are advanced the usual 
arguments to prove that the Church Courts have no real claim upon 
the obedience of Ritualists. In “God or Force?” + Mr. J. B. Crozier, 
who seems to belong to the medical profession, offers an argument 
of considerable force and originality against scientific atheism or 
agnosticism. Mr. Hopgood’s “ Attempt to define Unitarian Chris- 
tianity” t we have spoken of elsewhere. Taken as a personal expres- 
sion of religious opinion, we have only words of praise for the spirit 
of thoughtful liberality which pervades it. Mr. Alfred Hood selects 
from the Synoptic Gospels, under the title of “The Life and Teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ,’§ a series of lessons for families and schools. 
The selection is well made, and may be recommended for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed; but Mr. Hood does not seem to us 
fortunate when he deviates from the Authorized Version. The last 
pamphlets on our list are, a good sermon by Mr. Page Hopps, called 
“The Kingdom of God in the Spirit of Man ;”|| and a little devo- 
tional manual,@ intended for the use of a communion class, by Mr. 
Charles Strong, the minister of the Scots’ Church, Melbourne. 
Nothing could be broader than the spirit of this little work, which 
might be advantageously used in churches of any communion. 


E. 





* The Counter Reformation Movement, and Suggestions for the Solution of pre- 
sent Difficulties: a Reply, &. By Lay Members of the English Church Union. 
London: The Church Printing Company. 

+ God or Force? By J. B. Crozier, M.B. London: Houlston and Sons, 1877. 

t An Attempt to define Unitarian Christianity. By James Hopgood. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

§ The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, &. By Alfred Hood. London: 
W. Kent and Co. 1877. 

|| The Kingdom of God in the Spirit of Man: a Sermon. By J. Page Hopps. 
London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

{| Thoughts on Spiritual Religion, &c. By Charles Strong. Melbourne: Robert- 
son. 1877. 











